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Thé Royal, Albert Hall, London, from the Albert Memorial. The sixty-second season of Henry Wood Promenade Concerts, presented 
: by the B.B.C., opens there on Jay 21 
« 


In this number: - 

; ae Justice jn ‘Modern China (F. Elwyn Jones, M.P.) 

a i, : Profitless Murder (F. J. Odgers) . 
is? ~ Some Horrors of Childhood—I (Lord Hailsham) 
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ONE MAN “BRAINS 
TRUST” AT WORK 


M. J. MURPHY, Chief Radio Officer aboard the P & O Ship, sTRATHNAVER. 


Se is M. J. Murphy. Ask him a question — any question. What won 
the 3.30 at Flemington, Melbourne ? While he’s picking that up on 
3 DB (Victoria, Australia) let’s think of some more. 


What was the score before tea at Lord’s ?/ Can I get through to 
Gibraltar from here? Will it be sunny tomorrow ? Is it true you can see 
through a fog? What time will it be in Sydney? How deep is the ocean? 
Mr. Murphy can tell you. Moreover, he can send your telegrams... 
bring you the news .. . soothe you with music « . . watch over you. 

What is this man? He’s an electronic expert... mechanic... direction 
finder . . . telegraphist . . . news editor... and a weatherman with two 
excellent awards from the’ Meteorological Office for prompt and accurate 
transmission of weather reports, His three assistants keep a 24 hour 
watch ; he rises at 5.00 A.M. and retires about midnight —if he can. Who 
is he? He is M. J. Murphy, Chief Radio Officer aboard the P & O Ship, 
STRATHNAVER .. . a/one man “ brains trust” of 41 years experience at sea 


. a vital link between ship and shore. And P & O is a vital link in the 
Commonwealth lifeline. 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
The Pemnsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 
Mediterranean, Egypt, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Malaya and the Far East. 
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A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 


Announcement 


AS FROM Ist; AUGUST 1956 
INTEREST ON PAID-UP SHARES 


WILL BE INCREASED TO 


Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. 
The Lambeth Building Society’s shares bought at 
their face value are repaid at their face value. They 
are not subject to any. fluctuation whatsoever. 
In addition there are the following advantages. 


@ No stamp duty, commission or other charges. 
@ Income Tax paid by the Society. @ Prompt and easy withdrawal. 
These shares will give a return equivalent to £6.1.9d. per cent, subject 
to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £. 
Assets exceed £5,700,000 
Reserves exceed £408,000 (over 7%, of total assets) 
Liquid Funds 16-3% of total-assets 
The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars : 


LAMBETH 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


7 
; Est. 104 YEARS i 

Member of The Building Societies Association 
Dept. WA 112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S,E.1 TEL. : WATerloo 5478 | 
| 
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‘©The Gateway to the Continent 


Return halves 


for Holland - Denmark of ay 
available by 


Sweden - Germany: Austria __ «ither 


4 DAY OR NIGHT 
Switzerland - Italy SERVICES 


Full details from:— British Railways’ Continental Office, Liverpool Street 
Station, E.C.2 and Travel Centre, Lower Regent Street, $.W.|, stations and 
agencies ; or Wm. \|H. Muller & Co., 66 Haymarket, London, $.W.1. 
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? P in Industry: Compulsive or Persuasive? 


SE gee By SIR FREDERIC HOOPER 


workers? Where do the trade unions. come in? Or 
_ are we going through a phase in industry where 
v- _ nobody is sure? In all matters that regulate our lives 


authority; otherwise fou have a state of anarchy in which every- 
body does what he likes—a pleasing prospect, but unhappily it 
does not work. _. 

This is- particularly true of all organisations in which a group 
of men set out to achieve a specific purpose, to. get something 
done, whether iti is to win a battle, build a road, or make and sell 
goods. ‘In all such enterprises there must be a central power 
which can plan, and give orders necessary to make that plan work. 
Nowhere is this so important as in industry. All. experience: proves 
that where you have a really dynamic enterprise, an ultimate 
authority—either a small group or one man—is given all. the neces- 
sary power to direct, to take decisions. 

But what do we mean by ‘ authority’? The Oxford Dictionary 
defines it as “The power or right to enforce obedience; moral or 
legal supremacy; the right to command or give. an ultimate 
decision’; and then goes on to say: ‘ Power to influence the con- 
duct and the action of others; personal or practical influence ’. 


compulsive authority, and on the other a persuasive authority. - 

What I think is going on in industry is clear. It is that com- 
pulsive authority—the power or right to enforce obedience—is 
ight to ep pees by pena ey: Tee eXx- 


HO is the boss?~Is it the management or is it the 


fae ecociatiows with others, there must be a boss, there must be 


Thus there seem to be two kinds of authority : on the one hand a’ 


ariple of this revolutionary change—a successful one at that, and 
at; example, moreover, outside the field of industry, in a sphere 
where compulsive authority is traditional—was Lord Mont- 
gcmery’s handling of the men of the Eighth Army. You will 
remember how he built up the morale of this Army by sending 
his personal message—and as often as he could, appearing in 
pérson—to the troops under his command. He succeeded, in a 
word, in/putting them in the picture, so that each man felt his 
in lividual responsibility towards the overall plan. The authority 
of compulsion depends upon a sanction—fear: a man is fright- 
-ened to disobey because of the consequences. But persuasive 
authority does not depend on sanctions; it depends on trust. 
Most men, if they know the facts of a situation in which they 
are involved, are willing both to recognise and to accept good 
leadership. 

With things as they are today, how does this work out in 
industry? Who has the authority? And is it compulsive or per- 
suasive? Until 1939 there was no question where authority lay: 
it lay with management. As a result of a long period of acute 
unemployment, management could exercise the effective sanction 
of fear of the sack, and all that went with the sack in those days. 
Most of us did not use it—not if we could help it, anyway—but 
wt: knew we had that sanction, and the workers knew it too. 

The last twenty years have seen a profound change. In 1945 
the Labour Party won their first effective victory: ‘the party of 
the trade unions had reached political maturity. They had become 
conscious of their own power, and sensitive to its recognition. In 


ra 
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a word, they had acquired ‘faces to “save. ‘Understanding, - there- 


fore, father than domination, had become ‘an essential factor in 


industrial relations. Even more important, whichever political party 
has been in power since the war there has been a low figure of 
unemployment, hand in hand with a larger figure of unfilled 
vacancies. In the last nine years there has been an average of 
255,000 unemployed, against an average of 401,000 unfilled vacancies 
—both figures taken about the middle of every year. Thus, since the 
war there have been more jobs than men, and even now the latest 
figures show 222,000 unemployed against 397, 000 unfilled vacancies. 
This means that there has been growing up a generation of workers 
who would certainly deny John Burns’ statement, made about thirty 
years ago, that ‘the tragedy of the working classes is the poverty of 
their desires ’. On the contrary, the standard of living’ of the workers 
has grown at such a speed that it probably constitutes the strongest 
ferment in our society today. Many workers are now men of sub- 


_ Stance, earning substantial weekly sums and enjoying all the oppor- 


tunities that go with this. Here is, in fact, a new middle class, with 
status, dignity, and responsibilities, and above all highly organised. 
This is the new industrial force on which all our futures depend. How 
can this force be managed? 


Fear of ‘Sack* No Longer a Sanction 

That most effective sanction, fear of the sack intensified by inability 
to save against a rainy day, has disappeared, and with it the auto- 
cratic power of management. But has management been stripped of 
its ultimate authority ? Perhaps the best answer to this question comes 
from a trade unionist. Let me quote you a statement made by my 
friend James Crawford, a leading trade union official. ‘ Despite a 
small minority of voices, trade unions recognise that management must 
manage and make final decisions. We don’t think this is management’s 
right and prerogative; we think it their responsibility °. Moreover, only 


last week at the Oxford Conference, Mr. Crawford, while admitting — 


there had been changes in emphasis during the last ten years, apes 
that ‘ management is the gaffer’s pidgin’, 

So ultimate authority still lies with management, but it is a changed 
authority, backed not by compulsion but by persuasion. The change 
has not been confined to the post-war years. A few far-seeing people 
saw the signs long ago, but my eyes were opened by a book I first 
read in 1946. It was called Dynamic Administration—the collected 
speeches and papers of an American “woman, Mary Parker Follett. 
Being a work of immense contemporary importance, it is of course out 
of print. 

Miss Follett spent some years studying industrial relations in this 
country. She was not a business woman, she was a sociologist who had 
turned her attention to industry; what she said and wrote showed 
remarkable prescience, for she died in 1933. I believe somebody once 


asked Sir Winston Churchill what he thought was Stalin’s outstanding - 


quality. He replied: ‘His supreme grasp of the obvious’. It seems to 
me that Miss Follett also had this gift. She added to it another element 


of genius—an ability to state the obvious in a way which opens the 


windows of the mind. 

What she said was simply this: In British industry ‘ power over’ 
would inevitably give way to ‘ power with’, because the sanctions that 
made compulsive power—‘ power over ’—were disappearing. Little did 
she know how completely the post-war situation would prove her right, 
and indeed how the change would come. 1 believe this change from 
‘power over’ to ‘ power with’, to co-operation in place of conflict, is 
the real managerial revolution of our time, far more important than 
the much discussed automation, because it is the exercise of ‘ power 
with’ that alone can make automation acceptable, and therefore 
workable. 

It seems to me ridiculous to suppose that our workers, enjoying the 
organised political power that they do, can ever be made to do their 
best if they remain at the receiving end of decisions on which they have 
neither been informed nor consulted. During the last ten years we have 
heard a great deal about j joint councils and joint consultation. It is easier 
to begin an explanation of joint consultation by saying what it is not. 
It is not a substitute for management, as Mr. Crawford has pointed « out, 
There must be those who lead and ‘those who are led, and it is the 
leaders who take responsibility; they are not only selected and trained 
to do so, but paid to do so. 

Joint consultation, properly handled, should stimulate a synthesis 
rather than a conflict of powers. This does not mean that there will be 
no more conflicts in industry. Of course there will. There will always 


_ however admirable in intention, does not do the trick. 


what it wants: thus in both of these methods we are merely postpon 


-he owns, manages, or is employed by industry, can expect ultimately 


what he produces. 


essential beginning, but it is not the end. I have had personal experi 
of this recently. In the business I run I have taken immense troub 
to make sure that all important information, not-only about what 
going on but about what we think may happen in the future, gets righ 
down to the individual worker. But I have not succeeded—or, anyhow 
only partially. I reckon we are only about half way there. I am n 
trying to improve this, but the point I want to make is that this i 
new technique. Merely going through the motions of setting up joi 
consultation and issuing nice bits of picturesque flummery once a yeai 


You may wonder why I talk at length about j joint consultation and 
follow-up—the communication of what is going on in the business. T 
is why: Mary Parker Follett says that there are three ways of dealing 
with discussion—domination, compromise, and integration. By dominz 
tion only one side gets what it wants; by compromise neither side ¢ 


the fight. But by integration we should be able to find a way by whic 
both sides may get a large part of what they want. And you will no 
get anywhere near integration unless both sides know the facts. 

It is from the facts of any situation that ultimate authority must stem 
Nobody has any intellectual doubts about the facts of our presen 
economic situation: we must export in order to pay for imports of foc 
and raw materials, without which we cannot exist; and what we exp 
must compete in price’ and quality with the products of our industria 
rivals. In order to do this we must halt inflation. 

There is another thing: during the post-war years most ‘icant 
have prospered mainly because there was a demand for all they could 
produce; shortages of goods of all descriptions had to be met. But noy 
sellers’ markets are rapidly drying up all over the world, and we are 
back to relentless competition. All our jobs, whether we are manage rs 
or workers, depend upon satisfying our customers. We are all in that 
boat and we cannot get out of it. So management and labour must each 
accept new disciplines. Full order books and full employment are not 
a gift from heaven—or even from the Welfare State. Nobody, whethe: 


be enriched unless he produces more, and that is not all—he has to se 


We have all had these arguments preached at us time and time agai n. 
Why, then, have they sometimes failed to make an impact? I think # 
is because, whether read in our daily newspapers or heard on the wire 
less, they are invariably prejudiced by the emotional reactions of politics 
Who can blame the worker, in sight of a bit of luxury at last, if he doe 
not think the Government—not to speak of his employers—are n 
too altruistic? He feels, I am sure, that the facts given to him have b 
carefully selected, and that there is more to it than he has been told 
Unless the workers not only are given the whole of the facts but ha’ 
come to believe them in the light of their own experience, old habi 
patterns will linger, anger integration nearly impossible. 


<3 


The Field-Marshal’ s . Baton 
That is the key to it: not merely that the ankeee are told, or hoy 
they are told, or even when they are told—but that they have come t 
trust the teller. And when will they trust? When they can see men fron 
the factory floor, from the vans, from the stockrooms, selected 4 
trained to climb the promotion ladder, and not merely read once a yea 
in the chairman’s speech that ‘ There is a field-marshal’s baton in evel 
private soldier’s knapsack”; when they can see over a period of 
how their own financial advancement lies in incentive schemes ; 
profit-sharing schemes, and not merely in yearly wage claims; wher 
they can see that health. schemes, pension schemes and the like ar 
regarded by the management as rights and not favours; and wh 
having seen all that, they realise that the management values an un 
standing and willing labour force as one of the chief assets of 
business. - : 
What a relief it would be to open one’s daily . newspaper + 
reading that an employer has said: ‘In no circumstance will we ne; 
tiate under duress ’, or, from the other side, that such-and-such 
wants men out of work ‘for the sheer pleasure of seeing 
unemployed ’, When are we to be free of this pompous nonsen 
when management an workers recognise the revolutior 
authority from ‘ power over ’ to ‘ power with ’ ~—Hos ne 
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sters Conference in Retrospect 


By VINCENT HARLOW 


HE Prime Ministers have met—and departed. Did they 


measure up to the occasion, or was their meeting little more 

than-a polite exchange of views? My own impression is that 

: this particular conference has been the most*valuable since the 

: war. Let me try to test that by a factual analysis, and I will begin with 
the failures. ; 

Undoubtedly the most serious failure was over Kashmir. Mr. Nehru 
and Mr. Mohammed 
' Ali met in. private and 

talked amicably for some 
two hours about Kashmir 
-and other matters in dis- 
pute between India and 
' Pakistan. But no pro- 
gress was made, and no 
third party was invited to 
try his hand as an inter- ~ 
‘-mediary. The situation 
remains ugly and dan- 
gerous, and is likely to 
become still more so in 
_the near future. 

The second issue 
‘which defied solution ~ 
-was that of the three 
Protectorates in southern 
Africa. Once more, the 
Union of South Africa 
requested their transfer, 
and in response British 
Ministers (to quote the 
official announcement) 
“re-stated’ the position of - 
the United Kingdom 
Government, and agree- 
ment was not reached ’. © 
The British attitude in 

this matter cannot but’ 
remain as it is so long as 
South African race 
policy is diametrically 
opposed to that of the 
United Kingdom in 
other parts of Africa. 

I now pass to what I 
| would call the ‘ working 
compromises ’whichwere 

reached. A sensible. arrangement has been agreed about the naval 
and air bases in Ceylon. These, as requested, are.to be handed over, 
while the United Kingdom will continue to have the use of them under 
conditions which are to be negotiated. Mr. Bandaranaike has stated 


frankly (and correctly) that the British use of these facilities in time. 


of war was a question on which the Ceylon Government must retain 
“complete discretion ’. That is not new. Under the original agreement 
in’ 1947 it was stipulated that the use of the bases was to continue 
only so long as the arrangement was “ mutually acceptable ’. And, it may 
be-added, the same criterion would, in practice, apply (for example) 
to the American bases in Iceland—and in this country too, for the 
matter of that. The other ‘working compromise’ was with regard to 
the status of the Central African Federation at the conference. Hitherto 
Lord Malvern has received a personal invitation to attend, even though 
he did not represent a fully independent Commonwealth country. Now, 
the Prime Minister of the Federation is to have an official seat at the 
conference table. It creates an anomaly; but the device seems well 
justified in.an exceptional situation. it? 
' Leaving the bilateral discussions, we must now try-to* assess the 
~ work of the conference in full session. The central issue was the 


—*  ne 
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The Rt. Hon. Sidney George Holland, c.u., Prime Minister of New Zealand, making his reply after 

the presentation to him and Mr. Nehru, Prime Minister of India, of the Freedom of the City of 

London at Guildhall on July 3. At the head of the table are Mr. Nehru (left) and the Lord Mayor 
: : of London ; 


revolutionary change in Soviet tactics. The Prime Ministers were 
agreed in their appraisal and were in substantial agreement about ways 
and means of dealing with the new situation. That is a fact of para- 
mount importance for the future. In fact, the Stalin policy of military 
menace imposed a strain upon Commonwealth relations, for it impelled 
the western members (and Pakistan) to join regional military organisa- 
tions for mutual defence; while India isolated herself from much 
Commonwealth consulta- 
tion by rejecting all such 
alignments as mistaken 
and provocative. . The 
new Russian policy, on 
the other hand, is already 
proving a unifying 
factor, for its threat to 
democracy by means of 
economic competition 
and peaceful penetration 
calls for the kind of 
counter-measure that 
attracts the support of 
all the Commonwealth 
countries. 

The solidarity of the 
conference on major 
issues can be illustrated 
by three examples: first, 
the general recognition 
of the essential import- 
ance of strategic bases in 
Cyprus and Singapore; 
secondly, the unanimous 
determination to support 
the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations in 
his uphili (and some- 
times neglected) efforts 
to prevent an Arab- 
Israeli war; and, thirdly, 
the widely held opinion 
that it would be wise to 
admit the Communist 
Government of China to 
the United Nations. 

The sense of common 
purpose which pervaded 
the conference also pre- 
sented a direct and difficult challenge to the- United Kingdom. All the 
overseas Ministers urged the necessity of a flow of capital investment 
from this country. If the Commonwealth, as such, is to meet the new 
situation effectively, this country must continue to be the economic 
linchpin. We cannot afford to fail in that capacity. It is often said that 
the Commonwealth is held together not by tangible bonds, but by a 
common acceptance of certain principles of living. Statements of that 
kind have a metaphysical look and are sometimes criticised as having 
little practical significance. But today these principles are threatened in 
a decisive battle of ideas. Aware of this, Mr. Menzies of Australia 
urges that the Commonwealth should achieve a higher degree of 
common action, It is significant that all the Prime Ministers agreed 
that they must meet at shorter intervals than in the past. There will 
almost certainly be a further conference within the next eighteen 
months. 

‘With all the agreements and alliances we have ’, said Mr. Nehru at 
Guildhall, ‘ probably this invisible association is stronger than any of 
them’. The chief importance of the conference which has just ended 
lies in its realistic appreciation of what is at stake in the new situation; 
and of what it demands of the Commonwealth. 

—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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By F. ELWYN JONES, Q.C., WP, 


E flew to Peking over the frozen wastes of Siberia and 

Mongolia and the grey Gobi Desert. The spring had come 

to Peking already and peach and cherry were in blossom in 

the gardens of China’s fabulous capital. Despite wars and 

sackings, famines and revolutions, much of the glory of the Mings is 

still intact. Throughout my travels it was encouraging to see the amount 

of work that is going on to repair and maintain the ancient temples, 
pavilions, and palaces. 

This is not the attitude the Chinese have taken towards the law. 

In 1949, they deliberately broke the links with the past. They scrapped 

the legal profession, dismissed most of the existing judges, and repudi- 


ated the old legal codes. What have they put in its place? My first - 


difficulty in trying to find the answer to this question was that of lan- 
guage. But several of the judges, law professors, and Jawyers we met 
had been educated in English universities and many others spoke English 
fluently. Young students were put at our disposal as interpreters and 
they did their best to tell us what was going on during the trials we 
attended, though their skill was not always as great as their enthusiasm. 


A New Penal Code ; 

The next problem was the difficulty of discovering what law is being 
applied in China today. At the moment there is hardly any declared 
law in existence at all. They are applying a kind of common law which 
has developed in the last twenty-five years. This does not necessarily 
mean that there is no justice: much of our criminal law in England 
is still common law. But the Chinese admit that it is an unsatisfactory 


’ position and for several years they have been working on the major task 


of producing a new penal code. The draft is now complete. They hope 
it will become the law of China by the end of next year. Completion 
of a new civil code will take longer. 

This is therefore a transitional stage in the development of law and 
legal procedure in China, and judgement of the quality of Chinese 
justice must be reserved until the new codes are completed and are 


being applied. In seven years the Chinese have established a powerful 


state machine with undoubted authority throughout China. I enquired 
whether the days of mass trials and denunciations were over. I was 
assured that they were. My impression is that the stage has been 
reached where more attention is being given to the rights of the in- 
dividual citizen. I felt a real concern for justice among the lawyers I 
met, and a desire to create an effective independent court system. 

The difficulty I found in seeking to assess the quality of their justice 
is that their basic approach is different from ours. In our own history we 
have found that the independence of our judges from the Government 
and from political control is a vital safeguard of the liberty of the 
citizen. The Communist doctrine does not accept this. They claim that 
the government is the people and that the people does not need. to be 
protected from itself. The Public Procurator’s office, they say, provides 
the citizen with all the protection that is necessary. In China this office 
has great powers and responsibilities, as I discovered when I discussed 
it with the deputy Chief Procurator over a cup of China tea. 

Not only does the Public Procurator’s office enforce the law in the 
courts. It has also the duty of seeing that every department of the state, 
both national and’ local, both police and public security, acts according 
to the law. It has 2,000 branches throughout China. Every arrest must 
be reported to it within twenty-four hours. Even the Bureau of Public 
Security must report the arrests it makes to the Procurator’s office. This 
is an important proyision. Mr. Khrushchev, in his now famous report, 
pointed out that absence of this control in Russia was one of the 
factors that made possible cruel denials of justice there. 

Reporting arrests is good as far as it goes, But what is the Chinese 
citizen to do if he claims to be unjustly detained? So far there is no 


habeas corpus machinery in China to enable the citizen to say, ‘ You 


are holding me unjustly. Let me be brought before a court and let 
those holding me prove to the Court that they do so lawfully *. It is 
true that Article 89 of the new Chinese Constitution says that ‘ freedom 
of the Perron of our citizens is inviolable. No citizen may be arrested 


_as did his defending lawyer. I did not discover the result of this trial 


ee * - 


except bya decision of a ipcopie’s court or with the sanction of a 
people’s procuratorate ’. But’ when. I asked to what authority the | 
Chinese citizen complaining of unlawful detention can look for redress, 
the invariable answer was: ‘To the Public Procurator’s office”. Yet 
this is the very office that must approve all arrests in the first instance A 
except for arrests ordered by the courts themselves. It is true that 
the Constitution enables the citizen to bring complaints to the various 
national and local congresses and councils and that citizens Wronety " 
detained have the right to compensation. But, here again, complaints 4 
referred to the Public Procurator, and if he refuses to act, the citizen 
has no effective remedy. ” ; 
I made these points in China and. was invited to do so by my hosts! 
They appeared eager to know what were the varying practices in 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Germany. I hope the new penal code and 
rules of court procedure that are now being devised in China will allow 
more scope for legal remedies the individual himself can exercise. 
I attended two criminal trials. The first was in the High Court at 
Peking. The accused, a peasant, was charged with murder and with 
being a Japanese agent in 1942. He was tried by a judge sitting with J 
two “lay assessors’, as they are called. There is no system of trial by 
jury in China. The accused was represented by a defending lawyer. 
This is the exception rather than the rule, for as yet there are not nearly 
enough defending lawyers to go round. In Peking, for instance, there 
were about 250 practising lawyers in 1949. Now there are only twenty. — 
Each year they are training more lawyers in the law schools of China’s 
fourteen universities and the various legal institutes that have been set — 
up. Priority has gone, until now, to manning the Bench and the offices 
of the Procurator. Now advocates’ centres are being set in the main 
cities. I was glad to find that the Chinese accepted the principle that it is 
essential to the administration of justice that accused persons on serious 
charges should be represented by a professionally qualified lawyer. 
will take many years for China to have caeuel lawyers to enable 
principle to be applied in practice. : 
The Peking trial ended i in the conviction of the accused and a sen= 
tence of three years’ imprisonment. The trial was conducted with 
dignity and simplicity. There were no wigs or robes. But there was a 
real sense of the gravity of the occasion. The accused in this case 
pleaded guilty and he had previously made a full confession of his guilt. 
After the trial was over, I asked his lawyer whether he had satisfied 
himself that there was independent proof of the accused’s guilt apart 
from his confession. He assured me that he had. This prisoner had been 
in prison for four months before his trial. It appears that since 1951 
the period of waiting between arrest and trial has been cut Hows 
good deal. &: 


* 


No Crime Reporting — ¥ ; 

- In the second trial I attended, at Naiking: ‘he accused was an- 
eect charged with causing malicious damage in a factory. The 
prosecution alleged that the accused had become bitter because the 
management had promoted someone junior over him and this had led — 
him to commit crime. The electrician denied the charges vigorously, 


because it was adjourned for the calling of further evidence. I saw 
no press reporters in this or indeed any court I went to, and there is 
little, if any, crime reporting in the Chinese press. But there were 
relatives of the prisoner, students, and members of the public in 
the courts I attended. The drama of the courts has great appeal 
the thea:re-loving Chinese. I noticed there were court scenes in 
of the three sparkling Chinese operas I saw. 
The most interesting case I heard was an appeal in the Shang hai 
High Court of a prisoner who had been sentenced to death on a cha: 
that he was a colonel in ¢ iang Kai-shek’ s army, who had been 1: 
secretly from Formosa in 1954 in order to organise a counter-re 
tionary group in the Shanghai ; area. He too had a. ee 
him. His appeal was ful | and his death sentence 
one of eight years’ impri “tas, 
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Go Se see Es . 
When the three judges left the court I asked a student of about 
‘seventeen who was sitting behind me why he was attending the trial. 
He said he would like to be a lawyer. I asked him why. He replied: 
|* To help to protect our civil rights’. I asked him what he\meant by 
| civil rights. He answered, ‘To ensure that our people live in safety 
-and security. It seemed to me that a whole social and moral out- 
look was reflected in those words. Individual liberties and rights were 
/not in the student’s mind at all—only social obligations. This outlook 
is not new in China. Emphasis on the duty of service and on loyalty 
_was of the essence of the old Confucianism. So was the conception 
that everyone can be made to realise his duty to the community. 

__ The death penalty, however, still exists in China, both for murder 
and for political offences. I was told that the numbers of death 
sentences are very small. But the Chinese Government has not yet 
published any criminal statistics of any kind relating either to death 
sentences or to sentences of imprisonment. 

_ I visited two prisons in the Peking area and what they called a 
-*Loafers’ camp’ in Shanghai. Prison visits of a short duration are 
notoriously unsatisfactory as a means of judging what really goes on 
in a prison. But the basic principles appeared to be to reform the 
prisoner by hard physical work and teaching him a trade, and by what 
the Chinese called ‘ re-education ’. Their critics call it ‘ brain-washing ’. 
The Peking number one prison was a stocking factory. The number 
two prison was a large brickworks outside the. city. I saw it in a 
storm of dust—which is:the bane of Peking. The Chinese do not rely, 
as we are inclined to do, on the principle of mere incarceration. The 
‘prisoners worked for nine hours a day. They got no regular wages, 
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E are seeing at the moment the most dramatic test of the 
Welfare State since the war. For the families concerned it 
cannot be pleasant; and many people are beginning to wonder 
whether the provisions for redundant workers are really up to date. It 
is no good pretending that changes in the economy need not happen. 
_As consumers, we want automation because this means cheaper goods; 
and we want people to make the goods we need today and tomorrow, 
not those we needed yesterday. This means that someone has to change 
jobs. Such changes involve a sacrifice on the part of individuals for the 
benefit of society. And that raises two big issues: how much should 
they be compensated, and by whom? <n 
_ What, in my judgement, has bewildered public opinion recently has 
not been merely the fact of dismissals, nor even perhaps the sudden- 
ness of them. The real shock has been the terms on which many men 
and women have been sacked—one week’s pay (though I understand 
that in the case of one large Midlands firm there is some additional 
system of security pay). After this one week, redundant workers have 
to fall back on unemployment benefit—£2 a week, with extra sums 
for wife and children. In practice a number will have to supplement 
this with National Assistance while they are looking for a new job. 
The housewife will find it hard to manage. And the higher the wages 
used: to be the harder will be the adjustment. Continuing commitments, 
such as rent, hire purchase, and insurance create special difficulties 
when income falls abruptly. Many people would feel on principle that 
‘someone who is dismissed through no fault of his own should be better 
looked after.. There is also the important argument from expediency: 
‘the greater the compensation for moving jobs, the quicker and the more 
willingly will changes take place. 
Unless there are special circumstances the duty of the employer 
under Common Law is clear. To the weekly paid worker he has to give 
a week’s pay and notice. To the monthly paid—that is, the salaried— 
-a month’s pay and notice are required. Is this discrimination justified 
today? . ae 
‘ Tn practice many employers do give more than the minimum to both 
groups—particularly if the worker has been with the firm a long time. 
~The Industrial Charter, which became the official policy of the Con- 
_servative Party in 1947, stated that the period of notice should be 
‘related to length of service, “We do not think, it right’, the statement 
said, ‘that the employee who has been with an undertaking for many 
ars should be dismissed on the same length of notice as those who 
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only financial rewards and remissions of their sentence for good work 


. and behaviour. ‘ 


_ What has been the impact of the law on this highly intelligent and 
industrious people? Some of the few British business men remaining 
in Shanghai amid the ghosts of famous old enterprises on the Bund 
told me that the contrast between the banditry, lawlessness, and cor- 
Tuption of the pre-revolutionary days and the present high standards of 
morality and honesty, both public and private, is dramatic. I had one 
small experience of this. One afternoon I was walking along the 
pavement of a crowded and poor street in Hankow on the Yangtse 
river. I pulled my notebook out of my pocket. After I had walked 
on about twenty yards a Chinese boy of about eight ran up to me and 
handed me a ten-cent note (worth about fourpence), saying I had 
dropped it when I pulled my notebook out. Through my interpreter I 
asked him to keep the note. He would not take it. 

All this does not mean that there is no crime in China On the 
contrary, the prison at Peking was overcrowded, as the prison governor 
readily admitted. But two-thirds of the 1,800 prisoners who were 
there were political prisoners—alleged ‘counter-revolutionaries’. The 
number of prisoners is said to be diminishing rapidly, but until the 
Chinese Government publishes the statistics there is no means of 
checking these assurances. The Peking police appeared to be as assidu- 


ous about the safety and care of citizens as are their London counter- . 


part. I saw a policeman stop the Peking traffic, which in any case is not 
allowed to exceed twenty-five miles per hour, to conduct an old Chinese 
lady who was hobbling across the street. The old lady had tiny bound 
feet—a symbol of a past that is being changed.—Home Service 


Welfare State 


treatment of redundant workers 


have just joined it’. Recent Labour Party statements have taken a 
similar line. 

It would certainly seem possible to amend the law so that a worker 
with a year’s service or more would be entitled to pay and notice 
graduated according to length of service. On the other hand, it is only 
fair to emphasise that this would throw a heavy extra financial burden 
on firms just at the time when they are already in financial difficulties. 
And work done by men who are under notice is of little value to an 
employer. Attendance is bad because workers are looking for other jobs. 
Output is in general low. Bad attendance and uneven output can cause 


- chaos in a complicated industrial process. ; 


Apart from the duties of employers, we need to consider also the 
provisions of our social security scheme. As wages risé€, our basic 
minimum unemployment benefit becomes a lower and lower propor- 
tion of wages. Eventually a higher level of benefit may be demanded. 
Our unemployment arrangements are, in fact, less generous than those 
of many other countries. Some people have suggested a special higher 
level of benefit restricted to the first month or two. of unemployment. 
It is true to say that on the unemployment side the National Insurance 
Fund has made a substantial profit for more than fifteen years. 

Others would ‘like to see our unemployment provisions radically 
changed and re-modelled on the American pattern. The principle which 
operates in the United States is for the worker to get half his previous 
earnings for a limited period while he is unemployed. By law this 
scheme is financed entirely by a levy on employers on a state-by-state 
basis throughout the Union. Schemes for supplementing benefits nego- 
tiated with individual firms are spreading. For instance, the employee 
in the motor industry in the United States will normally receive extra 
benefits: In total the unemployed motor worker gets roughly two- 
thirds of his previous earnings for up to six months. This is the pro- 
vision which is misleadingly called the ‘Guaranteed Annual Wage’. 
It has been achieved by collective bargaining. 

It would be possible in Britain for trade unions to press for agree- 
ments with their employers granting longer periods of notice and sup- 
plementary unemployment benefit. Alternatively longer notice could be 
required by law. There may also be a case for higher state benefits. 
There are in fact many possible means for ensuring that workers are 
more generously compensated in these circumstances. The fact is they 


may well be performing a service to the nation in moving from one _ 


job to another.— At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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Were Those the Days? 


N another page Ruby Miller, the famous musical comedy- 


actress admired and feted by an earlier generation, recalls 

some of her memories of ‘that lovely Edwardian era’. By 

Edwardian she means of course the reign of King Edward 
VIE which began in 1901, and not the epoch during which George 
Edwardes, ‘ the Guv’nor ’, ruled at the Gaiety and Daly’s theatres. Yet 
for many people, who are perhaps not as familiar as they might be with 
the history and climate of that bygone age, George Edwardes and its 
musical comedies were most typical of it. For the King was a gay king, 
a ‘spectacular’ king, as Virginia Cowles reminds us in her amusing 
biography. He was ‘the leader of high society . . . the picture of 
opulence ’, with a passion for enormous cigars, good food, and pretty 
women. He was a contrast with his mother, so hard-working, so econ- 
omical, and, after her widowhood, so long secluded from the public 
gaze. The King was indeed the beau ideal of the constitutional, the 
ceremonial, monarch, and seems to have been_as popular with the 
“working classes’ as he was in ‘ society”. He made a wide appeal to 
ordinary folk; he was no highbrow; he was never fond of reading. 
Among the things that he enjoyed most was a game of bridge, though 
he did not care to lose. Miss Cowles tells the story of how when he 
invited a pretty woman to be his partner she refused saying ‘I am 
afraid, Sir, I can’t even tell a King froma Knave ’. 

Thus it was scarcely surprising that his reign was a golden age for 
musical comedy or that the peerage courted ‘ Gaiety Girls ’. Sir Osbert 
Sitwell has recalled how when the Edwardian carnival was at its height 
he was taken as a schoolboy from Eton to see ‘The Merry Widow’: 

I can recall contemplating them [the members of the Cosmopolitan 

Bourgeoisie] and wondering whether it were possible that in the future 

such entertainments or such an audience would—or could—be con- 

sidered as being typical of their epoch, or providing a clue to it... 

I decided, then, that to adopt such a view would be to overrate both 

entertainment and spectators—but I was wrong. It held a suitably 

designed mirror to the age, to the preference for restaurant to palace, 

for comfort to beauty, and to the idealisation of Mammon. 
That may sound a harsh judgement. But he is writing of 1907, and 
already disappointment was being experienced. The new century would, 
it had at first been hoped, be full of prosperity, progress and peace. 
Science was producing its marvels, such as the gramophone, the tele- 
phone, and the electric light bulb. But now the tories had been over- 
thrown and the new demagogy was not far off. And Germany was 
already becoming tiresome. 

Still there was always the Gaiety and Romano’s. A head waiter at 
the Café Royal had bought a fish-and-chip shop in the Strand out of 
his savings and converted it into one of the most fashionable restaurants 
in London. Romano had one strict rule—he would never reduce a bill. 
But here one could see the great world; here the “Gaiety Girls’ were 
wined and dined and courted. The middle classes adored them from 
afar. They wrote for the autographs of the stars, ‘waited for hours 
at the stage door to see them come out; bought picture-postcards 
of them by the million ; vied with each other in snapping up new ones 
as soon as published’. Now the Gaiety; Daly’s, and Romano’s are no 
more. In musical comedy we are no longer offered comedians like 
Arthur Roberts who dominated the stage. With the coming of 
‘Oklahoma! ’ our light fare has been changed, with its heroes often 
portly tenors. Perhaps the middle classes, at least as they were then, 


_have gone forever too. One can but ask—were those the days? 
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Foreign broadcasts on the Commonwealth Conference 
THE FINAL communiqué of ithe Commonwealth Conference at London” 
was criticised in communist broadcasts on the grounds that it gave 
little indication of the steps ‘taken to reduce international tension, and 
tried to conceal the existence of a divergence of opinions. Moscow 
Home Service had this to say: a 


In the opinion of observers, the Raden: conference has demonstrated 
once more that the political and economic differences among the 
countries of the Commonwealth are not only not being liquidated, 
but are becoming increasingly aggravated. An example of the different 
approach of the conference Participants to major international problems 
is the discussion in London of the question of relations between the | 
Commonwealth countries and the Chinese People’s Republic. Whilst — 
some of the participants headed by the Indian Prime Minister, Nehru, 
argued in favour of the development of friendly relations with the 
C.P.R. and for granting the C.P.R. its place in the United Nations, — 
others opposed the adoption of a decision on these questions, ‘ not 
wishing ’, as the British press pointed out, ‘ to complicate their relations — 
with the United States”. . The huge military expenditure of the 
Commonwealth countries is aggravating economic contradictions within — 
the Empire. No few examples could be quoted of the diversion of the 
resources of Britain and other economically developed Commonwealth — 
countries for military purposes with the resultant weakening: of Seis 
positions within the Empire and the growth of the influence of Am ' 
can capital, 4 


A Polish broadcast, however, declared that the results of the Common- 
wealth Conference ‘proved that, ‘ the approach of Eden and Nehru had — 
triumphed over the more conservative views of Menzies and of some | 
other supporters of such views’. The conference decisions, the com= 
mentator went on to say, would undoubtedly contribute to the peaceful 
coexistence struggle even though Commonwealth policy did not yet — 
fully reflect the proclaimed principles of ‘freedom, tolerance, and 
humanitarianism ’. A Chinese radio commentator expressed the view 
that the desire for peace.implicit in the communiqué was ‘ another 
positive factor’ in the international situation, but gave the credit for 
it to India and Ceylon. He added that: : 
if Britain took effective steps to promote East-West tundessuniaeee 4 
and bridge the gap between, the U.S.A. and the USS. R, there would . 
be positive results. 
The references to China in the communiqué would be welcome for the 
most part to the Chinese people, he said, and: 
~ this held good for every well-intentioned effort in the. direction of 
easing tension in the Taiwan area. But they will never tolerate the 
continuation of the United States’ hold on China’ s Taiwan, whatever — 
the pretext. 
The New York Herald Tribune i is ; quoted as saying this about the con- 
ference: 
“The conference provided opportunities for personal talks between — 
statesmen and, as often happens, much was accomplished outside 
the conference proper. Sir Anthony Eden appears to have scored a 
victory for Britain in the Cyprus dispute. The Prime Ministers were — 
informed of the situation in Cyprus and welcomed the unceasing cffottal 
of the United Kingdom | © find a solution acceptable to all concerned 
the communiqué said. That, coming from the Prime Ministers a 
India and Ceylon, shows that Britain retains the confidence of strongly 
anti-colonial governments which appreciate the complexity of the 
Cyprus question and the legitimate interest of Turkey in any settlement — 
—an interest that threatens war if it is disregarded. The Common- _ 
wealth is able to exist as a force in the world precisely because it is4 
elastic. It is also able to provide an important channel of communica 4 
tion and co-operation between Asia and the West. . : 


Another topic has been ‘the passage of the Conscription Bill through 
the Bundestag at Bonn, which one East-European commentator com= 
pared with the reintroduction of conscription in 1933 by Hitler. A_ 
Moscow Home Service speaker forecast disastrous consequences fos or 
Germany and the world, and went on to say: . ae 

__ The west German revenge-seekers have got a Bill on national <a 
through the west German Bundestag. According to the estimate of 

newspapers, this will enable them to increase the numerical strength o 
s to-5,000,000 men, No one now quest 

army will inevitably become c 
Union, But the west German 


are counting on more tha 
The Bill was severely ci 
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A TERRIBLE WEED 

IN 1884 THE WATER HYACINTH 
was brought to the United States 
from Venezuela. Now the U.S. 


Congress is to vote 1,000,000 © 


dollars a year to eradicate it. 
CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. 
; Washington correspondent dis- 
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Hear That? 


cussed this in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 


Louisiana’, he said, “who were 


garden ponds, did not know that 


-animals and game can no longer get at the water to drink and wild - 


‘believable rapidity. It floats on 


“The impressionable people of 


first charmed by this plant and 
took it home to adorn their 


it spread and multiplied with un- 


the water and puts out runners. 
The runners produce new plants, 
and in ten months ten plants can 
cover an acre of water surface 
with green pads and a dense net- 
work of runners. But it also seeds, 
and so birds, fish, and animals 
can carry the seed to infest new 
areas. In some of the slow-flowing southern streams, the water hyacinths 
now form a matting so tough and so thick that it can be walked on. 


~ They impede river navigation; they suffocate fish by using up the 
oxygen in the water, and the same lack of oxygen prevents the oxida- 


tion of refuse and leads to river pollution. Along the banks, domestic 


fowl flies away to less cluttered waters. Ss 0 Te 

*It used to be said that if the plants were not killed by salt water, 
by now Americans could walk to Europe over a water-hyacinth high- 
way. But even this is becoming a bad joke. The plants are 
becoming acclimatised to the brackish waters of the deltas, and the 
next step might be the open sea. The campaign that is now being 
launched will involve the use of what are’ called “sea-going lawn 
mowers-”, that is, ships armed with rotating saws to cut up. the 
plants on the major waterways, while new organic weed-killers will 
be used to attack the plants in areas which cannot be reached by 
the boats. Another measure before Congress would make it a criminal 
offence to introduce the water hyacinth into amy new area of the 


United States’. - ze 


DRAKE’S LEAT AND SPRY’S PLOT — 
COMMANDER W. B. Spry spoke in ‘Window on the West’ about 


Drake’s ‘leat ’, a famous piece of Elizabethan engineering which brought 


water seventeen miles to Plymouth from the slopes of Dartmoor. ‘ By 
the fifteen-fifties, Plymouth Corporation had been toying for years with 
the idea of getting Plymouth a better water supply’, he said, ‘ but 
what with the expense and the war with Spain, they had done nothing 
about it. But) the number of ships constantly using the port because 
of the war made the need for additional water even more urgent. So 


in 1584 a Bill was introduced into parliament to authorise the con- 


struction of the leat. In those days there was no map at all of the land 
-between Plymouth and Dartmoor. All they were sure about was that 
water would not run up hill, and though, pretty obviously, it would 
run down from Yelverton, how could they be sure that they could get 
any considerable supply of water to such a height? So the Corporation 
called in the services of “ Robert Sprie the Paynter ”. 

‘Sprie belonged to a family of painters who for generation and 


generation had come to the help of the corporation when accurate 


plans were needed whether of houses or of harbour. The corporation 


_ wanted an authoritative map prepared for the project, so they provided 
Robert Sprie with a horse (its hire cost twelve pence), and off he rode 


to Meavy to let his acute eye and accurate hand follow and fix the lines 
of the hills and mountains, the valleys and streams; and, still further, 
he churches and houses, the estates and plantations, and even some 


>. 


; he of the contour lines. I wonder whether he climbed to 
- 2 ¢ : 


Sheepstor village, Dartmoor, with Sheepstor in the background 


Ringmoor, and to the 1,000 feet of Sheepstor to obtain a bird’s-eye 
view. This “ plot” prepared by Robert Sprie proved of great value in 
the planning of the leat. 

“So this Robert Sprie the Paynter was associated with the leat from 
its beginning. It is surprising that Sir Francis Drake, in spite of his 
close association with Plymouth, had no connection with the early 
survey. Drake was then Member of Parliament for Bossiney in Cornwall, 
and, as soon as the Plymouth Corporation Water Bill was presented, he 
was appointed on the Select Committee to consider the Bill. As origin- 
ally drafted it contained no reference to the erection of corn mills to 
be driven by the leat: they had not been asked for or envisaged by the 
corporation at all; but, by the time the Bill emerged from the com- 
mittee, of which Drake was the leading member, a proviso for corn- 
mills had been inserted. It is noteworthy that Drake already controlled 
several corn-mills in Plymouth, and that he subsequently arranged for 
the new ones authorised in the Bill to be leased to him. The Royal 
Assent was given in March 1585, but no start on the work was made 
at Plymouth for more than five years. 

‘Then at last, with the Armada defeated, and warlike expenditure cut 
down, Plymouth went ahead with her great water scheme. She entrusted 
it to Drake, both as a contractor for the actual work and as an adminis- 
trator of compensation to the owners through whose land the leat 
passed. And it was Drake who cut the first sod, in December 1590, and 
saw the project completed within five months, on April 24, 1591. 
And, some hundred years after his death, when the passage of time 
had mellowed or masked his less: pleasant motives, his health came to 
be drunk annually, in good Meavy water, with the toast: “The pious 
memory of Sir Francis Drake” followed by, in wine: “May the 
descendants of him who brought us water never want wine! ”’ 


EXCAVATING A FORGOTTEN VILLAGE 

In the East Riding of Yorkshire, an attempt is being made to piece 
together the history of a village that has not really been a village for 
five centuries. It is, or was, Wharram Percy, not far from Driffield, 
and JAMES GOODRICH who visited the volunteer workers who were 
excavating the remains of Wharram Percy under the direction of what 
is known as the Deserted Medieval Village Research Group, spoke 
about the site in ‘Radio Newsreel ’. 

‘To get there’ he said ‘I left the main Moulton highway, turned 
along a narrow track and then, leaving the car, went through a gate 
and trudged down a deep gully into a peaceful valley where once stood 
the prosperous village of Wharram Percy. The village was established 
in Saxon times, and is recorded in the Domesday Book as Wharram. 
At one time there was a manor house, and the parish was more than 
8,000 acres in extent. “A survey in 1445 showed that there were still 
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sixteen houses occupied in the village. It wa s at the beginning of the 
pears to have walked out. 


sixteenth century that the entire population a) 


‘One reference says that the plague ae out two-thirds of the - 


people, but historians are inclined to think that they were evicted to 
make room for sheep pasture to meet the needs of the growing wool 
industry. Wharram Percy is now being uncovered to find out how the 
medieval rural worker lived ’. 


REFLECTIONS ON TOURISTS i 
‘There are’ few problems which the traveller cannot cope with on the 
spur of the moment’, said NAOMI SHEPHERD in ‘ Woman’s Hour ’. ‘ Of 
course, unexpected things will happen. In Lisbon, you cannot sit on 
the steps of a monument to have a rest without the police informing 
you that it is disrespectful to Portugal’s past. Unfortunately, too, there 
are still people who attach labels to everything they can lay hands on, 
and take beer bottles abroad in the extra suitcase, in case beer had 
not been invented abroad, like a Scarborough landlord I once met. 
Everyone knows the traveller who worries about the missing member of 


the party, when he has not counted himself. That eternal counting, ~ 


which you can see in any railway an is a sort of ritual arithmetic 
to placate the gods of chance:, “‘ Me, the green suitcase with the hinge 
loose, the carrier bag, the typewriter, the hat box—I say, did I say 
the carrier bag? It’s. not here ” 

“I am prejudiced against “famous showplaces, which are usually 
bristling with souvenir shops and full of children who have lost their 
mothers. There is no place like an old abbey for losing a mother, and 
if I had to pick one I would choose the Mont St. Michel in Brittany, 
where the mother’s pathetic cries at being abandoned cannot even be 
heard, because the gale force on the upper platform carries them 
away. Famous spots always let me down. When I first visited Madame 
Tussaud’s at an impressionable age, I saw a charwoman scrubbing Mr. 
Smith’s bride bath and humming a rumba. I once rowed a boat out 
into the middle of Lake Annecy and tried to recite Lamartine’s famous 


poem about the lake. I could not ship my oars and gaze up for 


inspiration because they were too heavy, and the boat just swivelled 
round and round while I filled in the bits I did not know with 
et ceteras. I was just getting carried away, in more senses than one, 
when a pilot zoomed over from a nearby airfield and started doing tricks 
a few feet above my ears. I made a record splash back to the jetty, but 
it served me right for cheating: Lamartine’s Lake outset 3 much 
more solitary spot—is several hours’ journéy away. 

“The Chinese sage who said that it was better to travel than to arrive 
had never ridden a motor scooter. Though I have survived a trip 
through an Arab village with a nervous friend doing the steering, I 
think I would rather ride a camel, though they refuse to sit down for 
several weeks once they have risen to their feet, like obstinate elec- 
tioneers. Air travel has one advantage—free barley sugar; and sea 
travel would be all right, I suppose, if it were not for the other pas- 
sengers’ pet stories, and roast pork on choppy days. 

“There is something to be said for travelling as the natives of any 
country do. In Holland, no one would stick to the roads when they 
could take a tram across the fields or a barge along the canals. In 
Venice, on the contrary, no gondola or vaporetto can take you out of 
range of the tourist industry as fast as your feet can. Paris is the only 
place where I would not recommend doing as the Parisians do. The 
Metro is no place for the unwary traveller; its walls are lined with 
lists of those condemned for the various crimés they have committed 


- there—from jumping the doors which shut you off from the platform 


as the train comes in to selling ties and spitting. 

‘First impressions of a country are dangerously important. I still 
believe that lions roam the streets of New York because their roar was 
one of the first sounds I heard in that city, when I was standing in 
Central Park sucking an ice-cream. There is an explanation for this: 
American ice-cream is not all that intoxicating, and the Central Park 
zoo is in a sunken ‘garden below the level of the rest of the park. But 
I still think of New et as a jungle town. 

“Nobody really likes being thought a tourist, and everyone wants to 
know how the English are considered abroad, and what impressions 
they make. Well, they are thought of as being very English and as 
making no effort to hide it. Why should they? I have never met an 
Englishman abroad who contradicted the legends about him, whether 


he insists on the menus being translated (and then is surprised that he 
is eating Huntsman-like Lamb with Poppies) or whether he looks for 


tea with milk in Andalusia at four o’clock. He is supposed to be 
phlegmatic and eccentric and generous and mean, a creature who 


a. 
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have no salt and so they have to eat every bit of an animal in order — 


‘the rivers, they are afraid. of rivers, so they do not get much fish. 


breathes in constant for fro 
whisky than he can bottle. } 
he is given to understatement ‘about things that he is really enjoying. 
Siena there is a cathedral striped like a zebra; this gives it a magnificent 
oriental look. And, inside, the pillars which support the roof are grouped’ 
asymmetrically so that they look more like trees in a forest than pillars 
in a church. Most tourists react by gasps: I saw Frenchmen throw 
up their hands in admiration, and Americans set up their moving” 
cameras, but a young Englishman took a second look and then mur-— 
mured, “ Yes, but rather a surfeit, don’t you think? ” 
‘ Americans are particularly sensitive to this English reticence. Oust 
friend who drove an Englishman through the blazing colours ofl 
Connecticut in autumn was horrified when his guest remarked : “ Don’ t 
you think it’s just a little — SE 


*PALEFACES’ OF BORNEO 
To live in a country where the sun often shines and yet be tihacead 
of the sun may seem a little illogical. But that is the way it is with an © 
unusual tribe of people living in the jungles of Borneo. “They are called — 
the Punans. They have long hair and they go almost naked; but they 
have pale skins because they never leave the jungle and face the sun- — 
shine. They are a nomadic people, too, as TOM HARRISSON explained 5 
in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

“They never have any settled houses at all’, he said. ‘ They mov 
about in gangs of between twenty and forty, ‘a sort of loose family 
federation, and they live on wild fruit, and wild sago, for which they — 
cut the sago palm and make a horrible sort of gooey pulp, six times 
as dull as sago pudding. It is the staple thing—apart from meat—you ~ 
have to live on when you are with them and it becomes extremely 
boring. 

‘They use the blow-pipe with poisoned dare for all their hunting, 
and they are wonderful hunters. They largely migrate behind the big — 
flocks of pig, moving through the jungle, and they will hang on to a_ 
flock of pig for_months at a time until they finally decimate it. They | 


to get all the things they need to keep themselves fit, and that includes — 
eating the bones, and the intestines. They are keen on snake too, and — 
they will eat every little bit of a snake. Though there are many fish in — 


“Their buildings consist of little huts, which they move sometimes — 
every night, sometimes every few days; and if it comes on to rain — 
when they are ending the day, they will just put up a lean-to of leaves — 
and some sticks, and twenty or thirty people will get into one of these — 
little places. I have often seen Punans, because there was no room for 
them, sleeping standing up. They lean against the posts all round, and, 
you see twenty or thirty people standing, asleep. 

‘That is the sort of extreme simplicity of their ee There is 
practically no furniture, but, on the other hand, they are extremely good 
at making mats, and they make the most beautiful elaborate mats, | 
which they sell-to the settled tribes on the rivers, and which travel all 
through Borneo. Many of these" mats are to be seen in museums all over 
the world ’. ; + 

or 


THEME AND (ONE BILLION) VARIATIONS ; ~ 
“A high-speed, digital computing machine called Datatron located i in. § 
Pasadena, California ’, explained the B.B.C. Washington correspondent — 
in a report given in ‘Radio Newsreel’, ‘has learnt the fundamental — 
principles of song writing from Doctor Martin Klein, who is equally — 
interested in mathematics and music. By substituting numbers for notes — 
and equations for rhythm, Datatron can now compute, I mean compose, 
the melodies of popular songs at the rate of 1,000 tunes an hour, 
with one billion possible variations. It does so by. throwing up patterns — 
of numbers which Tepresent musical notes and by testing those patterns — 
against the built-in musical education of the rules of good melody 
writing. If the pattern does not fit the rules Datatron discards it. If 
it conforms, the melody is then translated into the letters and punc- 
tuation symbols of an ordinary typewriter which can be decoded [- 
played by a mere human. a : 
* At present Datatron is composing only in the key of C but it can 
adjust itself to other keys as required. And Dr. Klein claims 
electronic impulses can € set up to write four-part chorals 
complete orchestrations. A oment, it is set to write eight me 
a first ending, a repeat, a $ ¢ 


second ending, a bridge passage 
of the first eight measures, tc aake a total of thirty- 


zaw in Action 


MAN shall not slay his benefactor and thereby take his 
bounty ’. These were the words of Lord Justice Hamilton, 
-afterwards Lord Sumner, over forty years ago, but interest 


sevived by a case that came before Mr. Justice Vaisey in May of this 
year. In this case, Re Callaway, a mother had made a will leaving all 
ler property to her daughter. Four or five years later the bodies of the 
mother, the daughter, and the daughter’s thirteen-year-old child were 
sound in a gas-filled room. It was accepted that the daughter, while of 
sound mind, had killed her mother and her child, and had then com- 
itted suicide. The only other child of the mother who had made the 
will was a son—a brother, that is, of the unfortunate woman who had 
seen guilty of the killing. The question that arose was: who was to 
ake the mother’s property? Was it all to go to the son, or all to the 

rown as bona vacantia—property without a lawful owner, or was half 
o-go to the son and half to the Crown? The answer given in the end 
sy Mr. Justice Vaisey was that the whole should go to the son, but 
ais Lordship was not happy about it and before we consider . the 
possible solutions we must go back to some earlier and perhaps rather 
sinexpected cases. 


ases Raising Problems of Public Policy 

In 1824, Henry Fauntleroy, the Berners Street banker, was con- 
wicted of a-series of forgeries on a scale then regarded as colossal. In 
1889, Mrs. Maybrick was convicted of the murder of her husband. 
n 1910, Crippen was convicted of the murder of his wife. These cases 
have appeared from time to time in various collections of sensational 
criminal trials, and- Mrs. Maybrick and Dr. Crippen are particularly 
jell known to readers of popular lives of judges and leading counsel. 
But the Callaway case, in the quiet of the Chancery Division, has 
eminded us that these same cases raised problems of law and of public 
policy of some importance and difficulty—problems which have not, 
even in 1956, been fully worked out. So we may consider them again. 
Henry Fauntleroy had in 1815 insured his life with the Amicable 
Insurance Society. In the same year he began a series of forgeries of 
powers of attorney for the transfer of government stock, and in 1824 he 
was convicted and executed, forgery being a capital felony in those days. 
He had on his bankruptcy assigned his interest under the life policy, and 
he House of Lords had to decide whether the assignees could 
recover the amount of the insurance money from the Amicable Society. 
t was held that they could not. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, 
declared that a centract under which a‘sum of money was to be payable 
to a man’s representatives in the event of the man’s committing a capital 
felony and being convicted and executed for it, was ‘void upon the 
plainest principles of public policy. . . . Would not such a contract’, he 
asked, ‘take away one of those restraints operating on the minds of 
men against the commission of crimes, namely the interest we have in 


the welfare and prosperity of our connections? > The House was saying 


in effect that the principles of public policy would be violated if a man 
could sit back and say to himself: ‘If I commit a capital crime and get 
hanged for it, my wife and children will still be provided for by my 
insurers, so concern for them need not deter me’. : 

In the next case, James Maybrick insured his life in favour of his 
wife. In 1889 his wife was convicted of-murdering him. After her con- 
viction, Mrs. Maybrick assigned her interest under the life policy to 
one Cleaver, who later claimed the amount of the insurance from the 
insurers. His claim failed. He was claiming through Mrs. Maybrick 
whose right had been assigned to him. He could have no better right 
than she had, and she had no right because by murder she had caused 
the death on which the money was payable. Lord Justice Fry expressed 
the general principle in words that have frequently been quoted. ‘It 
appears to me’, he said, ‘that no system of jurisprudence can with 
reason include amongst the rights which it enforces rights directly result- 
ing to the person asserting them from the crime of that person ’. This is 
perhaps a stronger case than Fauntleroy’s in which the court was reject- 


in the application of the principle they express has been 


ing something which tended to remove a restraint on criminal ten- 
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Profitless Murder 


By F. J. ODGERS 


dencies. In Maybrick’s case the court was rejecting something which 
would have allowed a direct benefit to be taken from a crime, something 
which would have been an active encouragement to crime. 

But there is another difference between the situation in Maybrick’s 
case and that in Fauntleroy’s. Fauntleroy had by his own felony brought 
about his own death and the insurance money was not payable at all. 
On the other hand, James Maybrick was innocent. He died as a result 
of his wife’s felony. The insurance money was therefore payable on his 
death—but not to Mrs. Maybrick or her assignee. Mrs. Maybrick had 
disqualified herself and persons claiming through her by her crime, but 
the insurance money was nevertheless held to be payable to Mr. May- 
brick’s executors and was available for the benefit of kis creditors or of 
his children claiming through him, the innocent party. 

In Crippen’s case the same general principle was applied in a different 
set of circumstances. Mrs. Crippen died intestate in 1910 leaving her 
husband surviving her. After a sensational arrest and trial, Crippen was 
convicted of the murder of his wife. Shortly before his execution, he 
made a will appointing Ethel Le Neve, the other woman in the case, 
his sole executrix and leaving everything to her. The question was 
whether grant of administration to Mrs. Crippen’s estate should be made 
to her sister or to Ethel Le Neve representing Crippen. Sir Samuel 
Evans, the President of the Probate Division, decided in favour of the 
sister to the exclusion of Miss Le Neve, repeating the principle that 
no person can obtain or enforce any rights resulting to him from his own 
crime and adding, with vigour, ‘ that the human mind revolts at the very 
idea that any other doctrine could be possible in our system of juris- 
prudence ’. It remained to the Court of Appeal in another case in 1913 
to apply the same principle to manslaughter, at any rate to voluntary 
manslaughter as distinct from manslaughter by negligence. In 1931 and 
again in 1934 it was held that the same rule applied on a victim’s 
intestacy, it being understood in all cases, whether of wills or intestacy, 
that a claimant should not be excluded if he was, at the time of the 
killing, insane in the sense attributed to insanity in the criminal law. 


Suicide and Life Insurance 

The House of Lords had occasion to review all the authorities in the 
well-known case of Beresford vy. Royal Insurance Co. in 1938. In that 
case, Major Rowlandson, who had five policies on his life for £50,000, 
shot himself in a taxi-cab in St. James’s Street three minutes before 
the policies would have lapsed, in the hope that the money would 
become available for his many creditors. It was found that he was sane 
when he committed suicide, and suicide being treated as self-murder, 
he had feloniously killed himself. This is perhaps an echo of Blackstone, 
who wrote: 

The suicide is guilty of a double offence; one spiritual, in invading 
the prerogative of the Almighty, and rushing into His immediate 
presence uncalled for; the other temporal, against the King, who hath 
an interest in the preservation of all his subjects; the law has therefore 
ranked this among the highest crimes, making it a peculiar species of 
felony, a felony committed on oneself. 

Be this as it may, Rowlandson’s estate, and therefore his creditors, could 
not take a benefit. It was made clear in the case that, where a life policy 
is silent on the point, the policy holder cannot by his own deliberate act 
cause the event upon which the insurance money is payable—this is 
simply the true construction of the policy on ordinary principles of 
insurance. And it was also decided that if insurers agree that they will 
pay if the insured person, in full possession, of his senses, kills himself, 
then such agreement will not be enforced because it violates the rule of 
public policy formulated in the earlier cases. 

In 1955, there were repercussions of a sensational murder and suicide 
in an application in the Chancery Division. It was alleged that 
a husband, who had settled property on his wife for life and then on 
himself, had murdered his wife and then committed suicide. The 
court held that if this was so the trusts in favour of the husband, the 
murderer, should be struck out and as, in the particular case, there was 
no one else entitled to take, the property should go to the Crown as 
bona. vacuntia. 


So, returning to the Callaway case ar, it We clear on ucla. 


authority that the daughter who had been guilty of murder or man- 


slaughter of her mother could take no benefit under the mother’s will 
or on her intestacy. This was accepted. by the parties, but there 
remained the question of the effect of the disqualification of the 
daughter. She had been left all the property by the mother’s will. 


She could not take it, nor could her estate. The will made no provision — 
- for such an eventuality. There was a son living, and if there had been 


no will and no murder, the son and daughter would have shared equally. 
Had there been no daughter, the son would have taken all the property. 
There were three possible solutions. First, that the whole estate should 
be diverted from the daughter to the Crown. Secondly, that the pro- 
visions of the will being entirely defeated, the rules of intestate succes- 
sion should be applied: the persons in the class entitled by statute to 
succeed should be ascertained, and these being the son and daughter in 
equal shares, the son should take half the estate and the half the 
daughter would have taken should go to the Crown as bona vacantta. 
Thirdly, that the will being defeated and*the daughter being dis- 


qualified the whole should go to the enly ses left in the class entitled 


to take on intestacy—the son. 


Mr. Justice Vaisey on the Callaway Case 


Somewhat surprisingly perhaps, Mr. Justice Vaisey felt that in the 
absence of authority he would have treated the whole estate of the 
mother as undisposed of and passing to the Crown as bona vacantia. 
That would have been his first choice; but that view had not been 
argued before him, and on the assumption that two persons were prima 
facie entitled and one disqualified by her crime, he would then have 
given half the estate to the son and the other half to the Crown. He 
thought that it was ‘ both illogical and unmeritorious’ for the son to 
take the whole estate. ‘Why’, he asked, ‘should he be the person to 
profit by his sister’s crime and the consequent frustration of his mother’s 
testamentary intentions?’ And the daughter’s crime was against the 


Queen’s Peace: why, therefore, he asked, should not the Crown rather - 


than the son get the benefit of it? ~. 

These questions by the Judge are of great interest, but they invoke 
others in reply. If there is no positive merit in the son, where is the 
positive merit in the Crown? Is it more logical to give the property to 
the Crown rather than the son? The mother’s intention, which was to 
give it to the daughter, would be no less frustrated. And had the 
daughter predeceased her mother, leaving no issue surviving the mother, 
the gift to her by the will would have lapsed and the son would have 
taken the whole estate anyway. Is it seriously thought that the mother 
would have preferred the Treasury to take her money to the exclusion 
of her son? And is not the other suggestion—that the Crown should 
take because of the infringement of the Queen’s Peace by the daughter’s 
erime—too reminiscent of the old rule under which a felon’s goods were 
forfeited to the Crown, a rule abolished by parliament in the Forfeiture 
Act, 1870? 

Whatever the answers to all these questions*may be, the Maybrick 
case was an authority of sorts, although it was in essence ‘a contract 
case. In it, Lord Esher had said that the doctrine of public policy 
ought not to be stretched beyond what was necessary for the protection 
of the public. Accordingly, Mrs. Maybrick had been, as it were, struck 
out, and the policy money had gone into the estate of the murdered 
husband for the benefit of anyone entitled to it other than Mrs. May- 
brick. In the light of this case, Mr. Justice’ Vaisey felt that, whether 
he liked it or not, he was bound simply to strike out the daughter 


and allow the mother’s property to go as if the daughter had never © 


existed, so that it all went to the son. 

This, with respect. seems an admirable result though there may well 
be difficulties and uncertainties in applying this “ striking out ’ rule when 
a will or settlement contains complicated trusts or limitations of 
property. But there will always be difficulties in applying principles of 
public policy and there will sometimes be conflict between different 
principles. After all, in Beresford’s case one rule of public policy, 
that a man should not enjoy the benefit of his own crime, overrode 
another—that petsons who make contracts should carry them out. 

If we leave this comparatively uncommon business of murdering 
benefactors and insured spouses and turn to the everyday problems of 
motoring, we find the same difficulties and the same conflict of prin- 
ciples. It is now a principle of public policy that, however poor a 
motorist may be, there shall be funds available to provide compensation 
for a third party he has injured or for the dependent relatives of one 
he has killed. Therefore, by statute, the motorist must insure. But 


the insurance policy is ¢ 
ment to indemnify a per the consequences of his own c 
is in general contrary to p ibli policy. What, then, if the motor 
the time he injures the third party, is exceeding the speed limit, driv 
without due care and attention, driving recklessly or dangerously? 
Despite the general rule the insurers remain liable. They have indeed 
been held liable where the death of a third party was caused in circum 
stances amounting tc manslaughter. In one case this was throug 
excessive speed and in another because of drunkenness due, it was sai 
to the driver’s unpremeditated folly at a wedding. These cases wer 
decided before the Road Traffic Act of 1930 made it compulsory 
insure against liability for death or bodily injury and they. related ta 
policies covering liability for ‘accidental injury’. The death of the 
third party was held to be accidental in this sense although the motorist’s 
conduct amounted to manslaughter in criminal law. But the courts 
were clear that the insurers would not have been liable if the death or 
injury had been caused by the intentional act of the motorist. He could 
not have recovered indemnity if he had murdered a pedestrian. — 
This must presumably be the law so long as the matter is one’ 
indemnity between the insurers and the motorist. If he is made liab 
for an intentional injury and pays up to the third party, it would t 
contrary to public policy to allow him to claim recompense from h 
insurers. But what if he is penniless, so that his victim can in practi 
recover nothing if nothing is payable under the policy? How oug 
that matter to be approached? Ought an innocent pedestrian to be 
compensated for injury due to the negligence of such a motorist, how- 
ever gross and culpable, but not for deliberate injury? Ought compen- 
sation to be recoverable by the widow and children of a man killed by, 
at any rate, some forms of motoring manslaughter but not by 
of the victim of a motoring murder or perhaps other forms of man: 
slaughter? Which principle ought to prevail—discouragement of crin 
or compensation of victims? ; 
Some time we may have to think further about these things, but 
is clear that whether a criminal is claiming under a will, or on 2 
intestacy, or on a life policy, or on an indemnity policy, many probl 
remain to be worked out. Public policy, it was said in 1824, ‘is a v 
unruly horse, and when once you get astride it you never know where | L 
will carry you’. The horse may be outmoded in 1956 but it is stil 
easy to go the wrong Mi —T. hird Programme 


Epitaph. on a Fir-tree_ 


She grew ninety years through sonibre winter, 
Rhododendron summer of midges and rain 
= Ina beech-wood scarred by the auctioneer, 


Till a March evening, the garden work done, — 
It seemed her long life had been completed, 
No further growth, no gaiety could remain. 


At a wedding breakfast bridesmaids planted 
With trowel and gloves this imported fir: 
How soon, measured by trees, the party ended. 


Arbour and crinoline have gone under - 
The laurel, gazebos under the yews. 
Wood for Sened, we have little to compare. 


We think no ‘more of granite steps and pews, 
Or an officer patched with a crude trepan 
Who fought in-Rangoon for these quiet acres. 


We are obsessed by money, sex and time 
As they by conscience. Above both, the sun 
Chips like” an axe through the evergreen gloom, 


Scatters the gold this crotchety woman 
Had locked in drawers. The evening is ours. 
Those fade oa who earthed her up are se 
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On Being Inadequate 


LORD HAILSHAM gives the first of six talks on ‘Some Horrors of Childhood’ 


INE was a happy childhood—secure, comfortable, pro- 

tected, and, I am glad to recall, particularly blessed in the 

love of two unusually distinguished and affectionate parents. 

I wish that all other children could have what I so enjoyed 
myself. So, when I speak of the horrors of childhood, I use the word in a 
purely relative sense. I was an unusually lucky and privileged little boy 
and I should be an ungrateful wretch if I did not make this plain. 

Just the same, I am inclined to think that all childhoods are rather 
less golden than we are apt to imagine in retrospect. Childhood is, after 
all, an age of adjustment to life, and diffidence, embarrassment, and 
fear, a feeling of inadequacy, and a desire to conceal—if we cannot 
overcome—our faults, combine to make it a far less simple and less 
comfortable affair than writers about it are sometimes prepared to 
admit. I think that the few unpleasant memories my childhood contains 
were due to this feeling of inadequacy, physical and moral—in my case 
well justified. , 


‘No Davy Crockett’ 

My mother was a severe critic of her small son, and her criticisms 
were the. harder to bear for being well merited. She came from 
Tennessee, the home, as I did not then know, of Davy Crockett. I was 
no Davy Crockett, and my mother, who abhorred any sign of weakness 
in men, would contrast my cowardice sadly with the courage and 
independence of her elder brother, an American General, 4 figure all 
he more formidable because unmet and on the other side of the Atlantic. 
[ was, and am, terribly afraid of bees and wasps, far out of proportion 
to the amount they can actually hurt. Even the sound of a fly buzzing 
in summer aroused my terror and caused me to flail my arms; or, worse 
still, to drop whatever I was carrying with a clatter and take to my 


heels. My fears were increased by the gibes of my younger brother, in - 


this respect unctuously heroic, and the reproaches of my parents, 
especially, of course, my mother. Moreover I was wholly unconvinced 
by her assertion that bees never attacked human beings unless they were 
provoked. I knew only too well that their ideas of what constituted 
provocation might differ conspicuously from my own. My mother was 
determined to convert me, and, one day in mid-August, dragged me in 
front of a beehive where the bees were flying busily in front of the 
entrance. There she sat beside me, and tried to interest me in the 
innocence of their economic activities, pollen carrying, brood rearing, 
fanning. Unfortunately, she had wholly overlooked the guards. For some 
reason they left her unmolested, but in me they recognised. at once a 
particularly detestable danger to their socialist community. About nine 
seconds later I was about 100 yards away with bees still in my hair 
stinging furiously. My mother, I am glad to say, was quite seriously 
alarmed and extremely penitent. ~ 

Another severe critic was my dentist (now unhappily long since dead) 
who made it very clear how little he could respect a boy who seemed 
unable to suffer pain or discomfort at his hands with composure. Three 
times a year, at the least, I was brought to the torture chamber to be 
operated on by his hideous drill. Every time I would hope that there 
would be nothing to be done, but almost every time, it seemed, I was to 
be disappointed. What made matters far worse was his grisly assurance, 
delivered in the intervals of complaining of my inability to keep still, 
that I would be spared all this agony if only (i) I would clean my teeth 
regularly morning and night and (ii) abstain from all kinds of sugar and 
sweets, two assertions which, as I now believe, have not the smallest 
pasis in scientific fact. : 

I have always been very sensitive to the discomfort and social 
=mbarrassment of unsuitable clothes. My mother was convinced that a 
sentleman’s son should not go about with his knees uncovered. The 
result was (this was before 1914) that I had to wear hideous brown 
woollen stockings covering the knees and suspended, I am still ashamed 
fo say, from a suspender belt attached to my underwear. They were 
appallingly uncomfortable, and, as I rightly surmised, even at that date 
1 trifle effeminate. Clothes remained a source of humiliation even when 
[ got past the nursery. When I went to my preparatory school at the 
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age of eight we all had to wear the so-called Eton collar, with Eton 
jackets and long trousers on Sundays, and Norfolk jackets and knicker- 
bockers on weekdays. The shortages of the first world war finally 
brought relief in the shape of soft collars and, in the case of a few 
fortunate boys, even shorts and bare knees. I was not one of. these. 
The agony of an Eton collar slightly too small for my growing neck, 
serrated like a saw at the edge, and grinding into my flesh whenever I 
moved, is something which the present generation will, I hope, never 
know. Also I had a special misfortune and humiliation of my own. I 
was never able to tie my tie in a way which made it stay up over the 
stud. I have continued to dislike uncomfortable clothes ever since. 

My sense of inadequacy was not confined to the physical. I was a 
moral failure, and I knew it. I had the great misfortune to have been 
born the grandson of a saint who had died three years before I came 
into the world. This gave him the unfair advantage, so I was assured 
by my nanny—a wholly admirable but slightly melancholy lady—of 
being able to look down from heaven, that is, from his portrait above 
the nursery mantelpiece, in considerable displeasure’ at my misdeeds. 
I was, I was given to understand, a constant source of humiliation and 
disappointment to him in the circles which he was now frequenting. 
I think even then I was inclined to suspect the theological orthodoxy 
of these speculations about the extent-to which we on earth can interfere 
with the happiness of the elect, but childhood religion tends only too 
easily to the morbid, and these assertions were uttered with such an air 
of authority that they succeeded in imposing on me for a time. When I 
look back on it this seems odd, because my grandmother, also a model 
Christian, was still with us and her gentle disposition gave us no reason 
whatever to entertain such foolishness seriously. 

My grandfather was also the innocent cause of yet another source of 
childhood humiliation. All children hate to be stared at, and once a year, 
on the Sunday next to the anniversary of his death, I was brought to the 
Polytechnic Institute in Regent Street, which he had founded, for the 
Founders’ Day service. This was very long, and I was placed upon 
the platform, in the first or second row, where I could be seen by 
approximately 600 or 700 people, all of whom had come to do honour 
to my grandfather’s memory and were particularly interested in the 
horrible little boy who bore the great man’s venerable name. It was an 
ordeal from which I have never wholly recovered. 


Adventure with a Pony = 

In spite of my fears, I was only once in actual physical danger as a 
child, and I behaved as badly as by now I am sure you have come 
to expect of me. We all went out for a picnic in the pony cart drawn by 
an elderly and excessively lazy pony called Tommy. It was a hot, 
airless, sunny, August afternoon, and the dust hung heavy on the 
narrow Buckinghamshire lane. Tommy dragged the cart at his usual 
melancholy walk. My nanny held the reins. Minnie, the nursemaid, held 
my little brother on her knee. I was wedged in between the two adults 
quietly contemplating Tommy’s rump and enjoying the delicious horsey 
smell which pervaded everything in the cart. 

Suddenly, the summer peace was shattered. A dray, driven—as I 
now realise—by a drunken driver, suddenly swung into sight, and he— 
I now think deliberately—barged without warning into the trap. The 
trap lurched into the ditch, neatly decanting nannie, Minnie, and little 
brother. Quintin, with a fine instinct for his own security, remained in 
the trap hanging on to the iron rail over which the reins passed. But 
the reins, alas, swung over with nannie and remained trailing in the 
ditch just out of reach of my clutching hands. The dray stopped and 
the driver got out, and advanced towards us, swearing horribly. Minnie, 
who had French blood in her veins, counter-attacked with the whip and 
struck him fiercely twice in the face. Tommy, at last realising that some- 
thing was wrong, suddenly slid into action. He did something he had 
never done before; he ran away at a gallop, trailing the reins beside 
the cart, which now contained me, a solitary occupant, bellowing my 
little head off in panic terror. There is nothing in the recollection of 
this harrowing scene which affords the smallest balm to my self-esteem. 
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Still, I must say, that Tommy kept. goin 
he decided to stop and I could be res 

I was always homesick when I left ho 
the agony was increased by the contempt ‘of my fellows when I could 
not conceal my misery—although many of them, I now know, felt 
exactly as I did themselves. On the last day at home I felt like a 
criminal about to be executed. Even the affection of my parents and my 
nanny piled on the horror; the special rations of my favourite dishes 
stuck in the gullet. The last embraces and choked tears blackened 
the universe and constricted the throat..To this day, the appearance 
of platforms numbers seventeen to twenty-one on Waterloo Station 
carries for me a vague flavour of menaced happiness. For the first few 
days, my unhappiness was almost unbearable. For the first time in my 


life I sought refuge in the consolations of religion, and, not for the 


last time, discovered that religious bei even when sincerely held, is 
not an anodyne. 

There was a good deal of bullying in my day; this, seldom deserved, 
though almost universally suffered by the smaller fry, had the power 
to bring back the misery of the first few days at any time in the term. 
Perhaps the most humiliating and degrading thing about the whole 
proceeding was the readiness with which the small boy, when he was 


at last released from the horror of persecution himself, would cheerfully — 


join in baiting the next victim. It was, I think—amongst other things— 
the realisation that this was fundamentally rather like the sin against 
the Holy Ghost which began to awake a genuine conscience in me, 
and so helped to bring about the end of the innocence, and horror, of 
éarly childhood. 

But I have left the worst horror until ‘the last. This really was a 
horror, but because it was so subjective to myself I doubt whetherI 
can ever make anyone else quite understand how horrible it was. My 
general sense of inadequacy has always led me to desire to appear 


Two Dairy Farms. 


By STEPHEN BONE. — 


HIS is about two dairy farms—one in America, one in 

Sweden. I will tell you about the Swedish one first. To reach 

it we travelled for miles along the lonely forest roads of 

northern Sweden until we came to a few houses and a little 
shop near the Arctic Circle and the Norwegian border. Here we took 
up our packs and started off up a narrow track leading into the woods. 
I remember the conversation as we trudged along under the pines and 
birches. It was about bears. Some bears had been seen a few days 
before near a lake on the other side of the hills. 

‘What do we do if we meet a bear?’ I asked; rather nervously. 

“Why, nothing ’, said my Swedish friends, looking 4 little shocked. 
* They’re strictly protected ’. 

‘That wasn’t quite what I meant ’ , 1 said, rather irritably. 

‘Oh!’ said one of them. ‘You mean should you run away? Well, 
no. That is very dangerous. He can run so much faster than you can 
and of course he can climb trees so much better: and swim better. 
The great thing is not to let him think you are frightened of him’. 

The beautiful sunlit forest now seemed to have a bear behind every 
tree. I walked on giving an imitation of a man who was not afraid 
of bears. 

We walked for about four hours. We aid not meet any bears but at 
last we heard the barking of dogs and, a few minutes later, we emerged 
from the trees to find ourselves on the edge of hayfields sloping down 
to a small, still lake. It seemed at first as if there was a village of 
scattered wooden houses but it soon became eviderit that these were 
small hay-barns and that only two of the houses—the ones painted 
red—were human‘ habitations. In one, as we soon learned, lived old 
Mr. and Mrs. Persson; in the other lived the Perssons’ daughter, 
married to a Lapp who had left reindeer-herding to settle down as a 
farmer. In both cottages there were plenty of children of all ages. The 
name of the farm was Baagavattn. i 

A small outpost-farm like Baagavattn is the result of a long process, 
which operates like this: Down in the valley are good meadows 


producing excellent grass in the summer, but if the cows are going 


beh 


_ I seldom, if ever, su he 
“my preparatory school; 


-I would be found out. For literally months I thought of little else in 
- my private moments. I dared not confess; I lost all self-confidence; I 


at Baagavattn. Transport 


slightly more knowing than my 


st ‘small pe are ag : } 
keeping secrets; I think mine rather worse than most, Durin 
the war, in the summer of 1916, my father confided to me a tri 
piece of information, which I supposed to be secret, under the pror 
that I would not repeat it to anyone. I was then eight years old; 
father was still in private life and he possessed, I am sure, no kn 
ledge which—if it had been publicised—could have interfered in the 
least degree with the conduct of the war. But of course I did not know 
this, and, needless to say, I broke my promise almost at once, and 
confided the information to a schoolfellow—and that for the worst 
possible reason, that I wished to appear as a person in the know. It i 
impossible, even at this stage in my, life, to describe the terrible pangs 
of guilt which afflicted my conscience as the result of this breach of 
confidence. For one thing I seriously feared that my indiscretion might t 
send. the entire British Navy to the bottom of the sea, but on top of 
that I was terribly ashamed, and, above all, devoured with fear that 


éven doubted whether my penitence was sincere, corrupted as it 
undoubtedly was by fear of discovery. 

I have, alas, done many things more blameworthy since; I only wish 
my regret for these was anything like as profound as the self-loathing 
which I suffered for theswrong I did when I was only eight years old. 
Even now, at the distance of forty years, I can recapture the ne 
of having made my father an important promise and broken it within a 
week simply out of vanity. ‘Even now I am hardly less relieved than Iq 
was then that.he never discovered my untrustworthiness; nor is this 
relief diminished by the knowledge that he would have forgiven this 
lapse even more readily than he forgave Aes ane more ii 
shortcomings.—Hvme Service 
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to have any food next winter all this grass must be turned into hay. 
So the cows are driven away from these lush meadows to smaller, 
thinner patches of grass up on the mountainside or deep in the forest. 
But the cows must be milked, so one or two girls, and perhaps srand 
father, go with them and they set up house in what the Scots” a 
sheiling and the Swedes call a fabod. 
The milk cannot be brought down to the valley each day so it is 
turned into cheese: every fabod has, as part of its equipment, pans 
and presses for cheesemaking and a little hut where the women a 
continually boiling skim-milk to turn it into that odd, soft, dark-brown, 
sweet-tasting cheese called mesost—not a taste that everybody. likes. 
For years the girls go up to the fabod each summer and come down 
again in the autumn until one year one of the young men says, ‘I think 
Pll try to overwinter at the fabod ’. So he builds a large byre to protect 
the cattle from the bitter winter cold and he works hard at felling 
trees and clearing stones and increasing and improving the Brass. | 
And somehow he gets through the winter. 
Spring comes, and the cattle must be turned off the best of thea 
new fields and sent still further up into the hills or the forest, and 
the girls must go with 1 taking with them their cheese pre: ses, 
and a new fabod must be built. And so it goes on until the Swedish 
farmers reach the bare, open tundra of the Arctic—or at any rate the 
sub-Arctic—and know that they cannot go any further because _ he 
tundra is reindeer country belonging to the Lapps. ae 
This farm, Baagavattn, i ‘is the last farm before one comes out of he 
woods on to the barren uplands where the reindeer live. It is a dair 
farm pure and simple. There is no plough at Baagavattn, it seems 
if they seldom use even a spade; there is an ambitious flower garde 
but it is inside the house. Mrs. Persson grows such a variety of fl 
in pots that it is difficult to see out of some of the windows; it mus 
be strange to see the winter landscape, where a thermometer woul 
register fifty degrees of 1 framed in these delicate green lea 
As a matter of fact the fierce winter, in some ways, simp 
S “Shi easier through the s 
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i and sledge, and the frozen lake 
makes a much more convenient route | 
an the one by which we had come. 
he Perssons sat round a huge, old- 
fashioned, cast-iron kitchen range 
(wood-burning, of. course). Until I 
remembered the easy winter road 
sacross the frozen lake I could not 
understand how they had brought. it 
‘up by the rough footpath through the 
‘forest. 

I have called Baagavattn remote, 
and it was; but the little community 
‘was not exactly lonely. For one thing 
there were the Lapps, cheery, friendly 
characters, dressed in the usual fantas- 
tic fairy-story costumes, who were con- 
‘stantly calling at Baagavattn on their 
‘way down to the valley or just to use 
the telephone. Lapps seemed to use 
the telephone quite a lot, it was 
one of the modern conveniences that 
‘these reindeer herdsmen had accepted 
into their lives. Good binoculars for 
keeping an eye on their reindeer was 
another. In the season there were the ~ 
berry pickers, a great gathering of 
‘Strong young men and women who 
walked up from the valley and spread 
out all over the bare tundra picking 
-smultron, the yellow cloudberry. It grows on some hills in Scotland, 
where it is called avrons, but I have never found it there in quantities 
worth picking. They came in tired at night and slept in the little hay- 
barns. I should think that, in the summertime, the barns were used as 
much for additional sleeping quarters as they were for hay. In the winter 
of course it was very different. The Perssons and their married daughter 
and her Lapp husband and all the children withdrew from all the 
outbuildings and even gave up the more exposed rooms inside their 
houses and crowded snugly round the big wood-burning stoves while the 
bears slept under the snow and hollow-bellied lynxes and occasional 
wolves roamed the woods. 

As for tue cows, they would all be indoors in the winter time, both 
the red-brown Swedish cows and the interesting ancient breed that the 
Swedes called forest-cows—beautiful white animals with black spots 
along the spine and black ears and muzzles. 

The coéws at Baagavattn spend the long winters shut up in the byres. 
In the other dairy farm I want to tell you about—the one in America— 
it is not only the winters they spend there. 

_ My introduction to that farm started not in a sunny forest where 
one might meet bears but in the drawing room of a professor at 
Princeton University. He and his wife were old friends whom we had 
not seen for several years. It was a hot midsummer night. We sat and 
talked and watched the fireflies twinkling in the dark garden. It was 
very late and I was wondering who would be the first to suggest going 
to bed. Gee Be. 

_ Suddenly the professor got up, but it was not to suggest going to 
bed. “Ill run you round to the rotolactor’, he said. ‘What in the 
world’s that? ’ I asked. He was a professor of physics and I suppose 
that a rotolactor must be something like a cyclotron. 

* You'll see when we get there ’, he said firmly. 

_So we climbed into his car, which was parked all night in the street, 
and travelled ae empty roads in the darkness until the headlights 
picked out a notice board that said ‘ Visitors for Rotolactor Park Here ’. 
We found our way to a large, dark building. We opened a door and 
were greeted by a brilliant electric light and the familiar smell of 
cows. We were looking in at a big, brightly lit interior divided by 
concrete walls, breast high. Above these walls one saw mild heads with 
lustrous eyes and wet muzzles moving in two endless lines, one line 
travelling from right fo left, the other from left to right. A few men 
in white overalls stood about but there was no prodding onward of 
reluctant beasts, the cows moved without any urging always at the 
ame steady pace. One man played a hose on each of the big udders 
__ We backed out and closed the door and crossed the enormous parking 
D € t ) another building—one which had some architectural trimmings. 
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Drawing by Stephen Bone of the farm of Baagavattn, Sweden 


We entered a hall and went up a staircase which led to a circular 
room with glass windows all round it. Above the windows were 
pictures on hygienic, washable tiles, of what might be called Cows 
Through the Ages. I remember one picture that was almost an idealised 
Baagavattn. There were mountains in the background and swallows 
flying in the sky; there was a green meadow bright with flowers in the 
middle of which a sweetly pretty blonde in peasant costume was 
milking a cow which had an outsize bell round its neck. A charming 
picture-postcard scene. But, when one approached the windows and 
looked down, one saw something rather different. One saw that the 
room was built above the centre of an enormous circular machine that 
was slowly turning round and round—a little like the roundabout at a 
fun-fair in very slow motion. 

The machine consisted of a moving platform divided into stalls 
for sixty cows. Cows were arriving in a continuous stream along one 
concrete alleyway and, when the machine had finished with them, they 
departed along another alleyway that led into the centre of the con- 
traption, immediately below our feet. This, then, was the explanation 
of these two steadily moving lines of cattle that we had just seen. 
It was rather a bewildering scene to watch so I decided to concentrate 
on one cow and see what happened to her. I picked a pretty little 
Guernsey. She came along the alleyway between the concrete walls, a 
swing door opened before her, another one hit her gently on the rump 
and she walked forward on to the moving platform where a device like 
a pair of scissors gripped her gently by the neck. A white-coated 
attendant stepped on to the platform, attached the milking cups and 
stepped off again. For the next four or five minutes a big glass container 
slowly filled with milk coming in rhythmical gushes; then, when she 
had completed three quarters of the circle, another white-coated man 
stepped on, detached the milking cups, and finished the milking by 
hand. At what seemed the very last possible moment he stepped off 
while the little Guernsey, her head released, walked forward into the 
alleyway that led under my feet to the comforts of a balanced diet 
in a warm byre. 

The machine steadily revolved round us, clicking faintly as the 
heads of the cows were collared and released. As each cow left the 
platform a clerk at a desk recorded the amount of milk she had yielded 
before it disappeared down rubber pipes to some underground 
cistern. 

There was a pile of small pamphlets for the information of visitors. 
I learnt that the machine milks some 1,650 cows three times a day; 
that the cows were Brown Swiss, Friesians, and Guernseys; that the 
average daily milk production was about 6,500 gallons. “The cows 
live in the big byres’, said my friend the professor. “A cow never sees 
the sky except for about two months in the year when she is ‘dry’ 
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and not being milked. For all I or anyone can tell she hates those 
two months in the open air.’ ' Fe 

I have told you about the two farms: Baagavattn where the Perssons 
live, far away on the edge of the Arctic reindeer country; and the 
Rotolactor which hygenically revolves day and night. I do not want 
to suggest that one is better than the other, that one supplies a better 
life for men (or for cows) than the other does. Sometimes I feel that, if 
it came to a choice, I would prefer to join the Perssons and acquire the 
same sort of universal competence that Robinson Crusoe had. Sometimes 


Aspects of Africa 


The Task of Africa in the Civilised World — 


. 


FRICA is stirring as never before and is destined to play a 
significant role in the future of the civilised world; but to 
recognise such a broad trend still leaves some crucial ques- 
tions unanswered. If Africa is stirring in the world, why did 

it take so long to wake up? I should like to answer that question with 
an analogy which, I believe, will be more illuminating than a disserta- 
tion. You may have heard of a fascinating little animal called the 
axoloti—the Aztec name for the permanent larval form of a Mexican 


salamander. Its complete life-cycle only became known to zoologists 


nearly a hundred years ago. Some axolotls were taken to Paris and 
placed in a water tank. There they soon changed into Amblystoma 
tigrinum, a terrestrial salamander already known to naturalists, though 
never seen in the vicinity of the Mexican lake from which these par- 
ticular axolotls had been fished out. What had happened was that this 
lake did not have enough iodine to permit the stimulation of the thyroid 
gland of the axolotl and bring about its metamorphosis into the adult 
form of the species. Sexual maturity as axolotls—as larvae—had saved 
those confined to that lake from extinction but the salamander poten- 
tialities common to the species, that is a terrestrial existence, had been 
denied them. Then, one day, a more favourable environment—French 
tap water with enough iodine content—revealed attributes which, during 
centuries of quiescence, had not atrophied. 


Barrier of the Sahara 

By this analogy I hope to excuse myself from the obligation of 
discussing the vast but inconclusive evidence which prehistorians and 
anthropologists have amassed about the past of Africa. I personally 
believe that the indigenous inhabitants of the sub-continent long ago 
gave proof of great potentialities; that they suffered from cultural 
isolation for a very long time, mainly as the result of the growth of 
the sand barrier called the Sahara, and that the end of their condition 
as human larvae is in sight. 

Another question which, I believe, will be more directly answered 
is: In what field, in what manner, will Africa make an impact upon 
the civilised world? And it is important not to confuse the significant 
role we would like Africa to play with the role it is likely to play in 
the light of present trends. if 

For a start, consider Africa’s changing economy. During the last 
half-century, Africa south of the Sahara has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the world’s economy, though it would be fallacious to claim 
that the agricultural and mineral production of Africa make a big 
impact and that its economic potential in any future year would be 
many times its present annual production. The Review of Economic 
Conditions in Africa, a United Nations publication, will convince you 
that the agricultural productivity of peninsular Africa is low and that, 
while it is slowly growing, the yield per acre or per capita is likely to 
remain the lowest /of all the continents. A leading South African 
agronomist tells me that, with improved methods, the productivity 
of Africa south of the Sahara could be trebled in a relatively short 
time; but will it be? During the last five years it increased by only 
10 per cent. / 

The production of a few minerals in Africa represents a considerable 
proportion of the world’s tote! but, taking it all in all, it is not so large 
or growing so fast that, economically, Africa could play an important 
role in the future of the civilised world. If we take the twenty-five 
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-but African deposits are known to be important. With regard to agri- 


_ Europe’s industrial complex. In terms of power politics it would mean 


Europe nor in the Middle East, an advantage which, according to 


The buildings are already up. This presupposes contented and 
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I feel that this is just a sentimental idea which would n e 


first winter, and that it is : } id and work s 
hours like the white-coated cowmen-mechanics of the Rotolactor. And 
there are not any bears near the Rotolactor, but bears are far less 
dangerous than the beautiful, shiny motor-cars on United States High- 
way One. On the other hand... . And so it goes on. No, I do not want 
to suggest that one way of life is better than the other. See 
_ All I wanted to do was to tell you about these two farms. You caa 
make up your own mind about them.—Home Service cee 


minerals considered as the most important, we find that only in the 
case of three—columbite, diamonds, and cobalt—is Africa’s share above — 
50 per cent.; while, with three more—gold, phosphate rock, and manga-— 
nese—is it more than 25 per cent. No figures are available for uranium ~ 


cultural production, only sisal, palm oil (and kernels), and cocoa, 
represent more than half the world’s production. The economies of 
North America and western Europe and particularly their manufactured 
products are mainly responsible for the appearance and tangible’compo- 
sition of the civilised world, and it would be foolish to-expect Africa 
to do more than slightly increase its present contribution. One Asiatic 
country, Japan, is likely to have.a more important economic impact on~ 
the world than the whole of peninsular Africa. ‘ 

However, I cannot leave the African economy without mentioning 
briefly a European school of thought which has been gaining surprising 
momentum, particularly in France and western Germany. Its adherents 
help to keep Africa before public opinion in other continents by 
emphasising its resources and possibilities. The plan visualises Africa 
and Europe as one unit: Eurafrica. The constitutional structure would 
presumably be federal but the- supporters of the idea of Eurafrica 
remain vague about the principle which would be adopted to hold the — 
various states and territories together. Economically the scheme is a 
revival in new guise of the marriage of Africa’s raw materials with — 


a Third Force which would side neither with America and whatever 
allies she might still retain nor with the Communist bloc. Strategically, 
it would give western Europe, without trammels of any kind, the space 
in depth, the space for adequate deployment, which exists neither in 


Captain Liddell Hart, might well produce a favourable turning point — 
in a world war by giving the victims of Soviet expansionism the oppor- 
tunity of buying time with space. ; 4 

Such a scheme is not viable because it goes against strong currents — 
flowing in the opposite direction. A small union, one compounded of 
kindred elements like Benelux, is one thing, but a union like Eurafrica 
is just a dream and not even a beautiful one. It is significant that the 
promoters treat African opinion—whether Arab and Berber in the — 
north, or Bantu further south—as if it did not exist or as if a scheme — 
so advantageous to Europe would be implemented, if Europe willed 
it, whether the indigenous people of Africa wanted it or not. 


Place in Western Strategy : Vein: Te 

But, apart from the Eurafrica concept, this sub-continent has a 
significant place in western strategy. Sub-Saharan Africa is an area 
difficult to conquer and, with its space and forbidding terrain, might 
afford to a western world suffering defeats elsewhere some time for 
the rebuilding of armies with American help and the eventual liberation 
of Europe. The French have plans for alternative administrative and 
military headquarters in Dakar to be used if France were overrun 


operative Native populations in tropical Africa where the Euro 
minorities are much too small to hope to wage a major war and _ 
same time maintain internal security in the face of what Miss 
Perham called a couple of years ago a ‘ delinquent Africa ’. 


war tomorrow would reveal disastrous cracks and fissures 
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of African defence, Many African groups ° 
_ the part of the enemy within the gates. ee 
__ Although regional wars still threaten parts of the planet, peninsular 
_ Africa is not seriously threatened. Given ten or fifteen years without 
_ an external threat, the sub-continent would become much less ‘ delin- 
quent’ than it is now. With the exception of South Africa there is not 
_ a territory in the sub-continent which is not actively fostering political 
and social changes conducive to a relaxation of racial tensions. I am 
most optimistic about the moderating influence which the liberal policies 
of assimilation, self-determination, and partnership will have, in the 
long run, on the Native peoples of West, Central, and East Africa. 
_ To the detached military observer, the Union’s position, though 
completely different from that of its neighbours, is less vulnerable than 
an exclusive contemplation of social problems leads one to believe. The 
way of life willed by the European minority seems to me as damaging 
‘to the character of its members as it is to the full flowering of the 
personality of non-Europeans; yet that minority is large enough, skilled 
enough, and sufficiently well supplied with the awful trappings of 
military and police power to play, like the Athenian oligarchy, a 
significant role in war while, at the same time, maintaining internal 
security. And should the tide of war threaten to breach the frontiers of 
South Africa, our leaders are unlikely to shrink from making to the 
, hon-Europeans promises which might ensure their active co-operation 
in the defence of a South Africa in mortal peril. 


Id be tempted to play 


Impact on the Commonwealth ' 
I can see a field which might well allow Africa to make an original 
and possibly powerful impact upon the civilised world, both politically 
and socially. That field is the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth is, 


in the aggregate, a great civilising force and anything which changes its ~ 


_mainsprings or alters the order of their importance must necessarily 
affect the whole of mankind. During the last seven or eight years we 
have already seen the change brought about by the entry of three Asian 

. States into an association which formerly had some of the features of an 
exclusive club. In the near future—within ten years—membership 
of the Commonwealth will be swollen by two, possibly three, states 
located in Africa: the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and the Federation of 
‘Rhodesia and Nyasaland. At Commonwealth councils, the two West 
African states, if both come in, will throw imto the pool the pre- 
Occupations, the interests, and even the vision of the external world of 
people. who, though our distant cousins, grew, felt, and thought in a 
different environment, people who do not take for granted what most 
Europeans, including those from the ‘white’ Dominions, take for 
granted. I realised this at the Commonwealth Relations Conference held 
at Lahore in March 1954, when I listened to the Asian delegates. That 

_ is why I am convinced that the impact of the new black member-states 
on the Commonwealth and thus on the comity of nations will be 
profound. aaa 

, When that day comes South Africa may well be outside the Com- 
monwealth. It is too early to be categorical on this question; but on 

_ another, which flows from the same premises, I am less inclined to 

hesitate. South Africa, despite the organisational skill, money, and talent 

_ which she spends on functional co-operation in Africa, is losing the 
leadership of peninsular Africa. This slipping of the mantle may not be 


apparent to South Africa’s political leaders or even to the majority of | 


responsible Seuth Africans, but it is apparent to their neighbours. 
M. René Laure, a French economist, wrote in 1952: 
ven more than Europe, Africa lacks a nation which could act as a 
guide and which would be a rallying point for- all territories. It is 
+ obvious that the Union of South Africa wants to play that role but 
as long as she endeavours to build Africa without the: Africans, she will 
_._ waste her best chances of becoming the ‘leader’ of the continent. 
-_ In conclusion, if Africa is to contribute to the future of the civilised 
world, one might be tempted to seek an answer to the question: Will 
the civilisation which will grow in Africa from this day forward remain 
rooted in European traditions and values? y ri 
In South Africa we hear a good deal about the preservation of 
_ ‘white’ civilisation and many precious things are offered on that altar 
and turned to ashes; but, in fact, in the expression ‘ white civilisation ’ 
+ 


in a statement made recently by a South African Cabinet Minister 
He said that ‘ European civilisation in South Africa must 
‘itself. If it did not, the Coloured people would control South 
in fifty years—and that would be the end of white civilisation 
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two separate ideas are compressed one into the other. This was brought . 
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Thus for this Cabinet Minister, as for many other South Africans and 
also for clusters of settlers in Southern Rhodesia and Kenya, the expres- 
sions * European civilisation’ and ‘white civilisation’ are interchange- 
able, on the strength of the South African axiom that a civilisation must 
be vested in and upheld by people of European ancestry in order to 
remain a European civilisation. I need not say that this is 2 discredited 
belief or spend time on developing the contrary view which is generally 
accepted: that a civilisation is transmitted to a new generation by 
imitation or instruction, not as biological traits. 


Perpetuating European Civilisation — 

There are two important consequences: that, on the one hand, new 
pupils of different appearance and colour can perpetuate European 
civilisation (though there is no guarantee that they will be good pupils); 
and, on the other hand, that there is no guarantee that the white 
descendants of the originators of a European civilisation will, in a new 
environment, perpetuate it in all its pristine purity. In both cases, a new 
environment, new challenges, will have altered the original civilisation, 
but, at the same time, these off-shoots will remain recognisably 
European. The American people are predominantly from Europe but 
no one will claim that their civilisation is a faithful mirror of European 
civilisation. Brazilian civilisation is also recognisably European. Despite 
the admixture of elements from Amerindian and African cultures, the 
European influence remains dominant and, I believe, will remain so— 
and that despite the fact that the ideal human type in Brazil is the 
Moreno, who is black-skinned with European features. 

This being so, there is no justification for predicting that, if the 
coloured people controlled South Africa in fifty years’ time, that would 
be the end of white (by which is meant European) civilisation, and my 
answer to the question I put to myself is that wherever, in Africa, 
European civilisation has had time to grow roots for several generations, 
civilisation will remain recognisably European, although, as in Brazil, 
local influences and admixtures are likely. to put new life into it. If this 
is true, then the dominant dependent relationship between white and 
black (with its fetters and frustrations) stands revealed as the greatest 
obstacle to the harmonious development of the Native people and as a 
real poison in racial relations. The psychology of this attitude on the 
side of the white people is that of the Victorian guardian; but in this 
case the wards are regarded as ‘ perpetual ’ minors. 

Today in Africa all settler communities still nurse the fallacy that 
the Natives around them are as they are found because they belong to 
an inferior type and not because, as is the case, circumstances have kept 
their forebears and themselves ignorant and destitute. This distorted 
outlook is sustained by the fact that it is to the short-term advantage of 
settler communities to feel and think as they do. But outside those com- 
munities, in official circles particularly, and of course in the outside 
world, a different outlook, more faithful to the deeper realities of the 
African situation, is replacing the old; and with the change comes the 
realisation of the truth of the teachings of all great religions about the 
common humanity and equal inner worth of all the units of mankind. 
It is this realisation which, in my opinion, will be the strongest and 
most prolonged ripple of the present stirring of Africa in the world. 
Africa’s share in the future of the'civilised world may be partly economic, 
strategic, and political, but in the main it will be—it already is— 
spiritual and moral: a re-shuffle of old values. 


Towards an Adult Status 

Like the axolotl, the black man of Africa was deprived for so long of 
the stimulus which fitted his species for life in a new, subtler, and 
richer element that the world denied, and himself ignored, that he, too, 
could achieve the adult form of Homo sapiens. Two thousand years 
ago, Cicero said: 

There is no difference in kind between man and man. < . in fact 
there is no human being of any race who, if he finds a guide, cannot 
attain to virtue. E 


Those whom Cicero had in mind were not the Negroes of fabulous 


Africa but those ancient Britons who, properly guided, ‘attained to 
virtue ’—the Roman virtus, which means capacity and worth. 

It is the revelation of the absolute truth of this dictum and the 
profound influence it will have on the values and consequently on the 
consciences and minds of civilised people everywhere which, in the 
second half of this century, will be Africa’s most precious contribution 
to the development of the only kind of progress which matters: the 
flowering of the spirit.—Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


July 11-17 


Wednesday, July 11 


Strike threatened by maintenance men in 
the iron and steel industry is postponed 


French National Assembly approves the 
participation of the Government in a 
plan for setting up a European nuclear 
energy organisation (Euratom) - 


British exports during June were the second 
highest on record, but bigger imports 
increased the trade gap 


Thursday, July 12 


Prime Minister announces that Lord Rad- 
cliffe has been invited to go to Cyprus 
to study the problems of a new constitu- 
tion so that the country may be granted 
internal self-government after terrorism 
has been stamped out 


The salaries of Members of Parliament are 
not to be increased at present 


Four employers’ organisations recommend 
private firms to adopt a policy of price 
restraint 


Friday, July 13 


Soviet Government proposes a European 
conference to discuss peaceful use of 
atomic energy 


Ministry of Labour names members of court 
of inquiry into dispute in iron and steel 
industry 


In a test case in the High Court, Mr. Justice- 


Barry rules school teachers are under no 
obligation to collect money paid by pupils 
for school meals 


Saturday, July 14 


In a speech at Padiham, Prime Minister 
describes the fight against inflation as a 
‘new Battle of Britain’ 


Leaders of unions representing the British 
Motor Corporation workers approve de- 
cision to strike unless dismissed men are 
reinstated or compensated > 


Greek-Cypriot mayors refuse to meet Lord 
Radcliffe while Archbishop Makarios re- 
mains in exile 


Sunday, July 15 


The Archbishop of York, who is leading a 
Church of England delegation to the 
Soviet Union, addresses a crowded con- 
gregation in a Moscow church 


More Greek-Cypriot organisations announce 
that they will boycott discussions with 
Lord Radcliffe 


Monday, July 16 


Mr. Zorin, Soviet Ambassador in Bonn, is 
appointed Deputy Foreign Minister 

Minister of Health says there is to be no 
increase in doctors’ pay at present 


Tuesday, July 17 


Mr. Macmillan presides over Ministerial 
Council of O.E.E.C. in Paris 


General election is held in Gold Coast 


England wins Test match against Australia 
at Leeds 
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President Nasser of Egypt (right), who has been on a week’s official visit to Yugoslavia, 
photographed last weekend with President Tito in the grounds of his host’s residence 
in Belgrade 


Last weekend seven passengers in a Hungarian ries who wanted to seek asylum in west Germany, 

seized control of the aircraft after a fight™with the pilot and some of their fellow passengers, and landed 

at Ingolstadt, north of Munich. This photograph shows the scene on the airfield after the landing; some of 
the injured passengers are seated on the ground, left 


Ashdown House, near Lambourn, Berkshire, which has been given to the National Trust by Cornelia, 
Countess of Craven. It was built in the late seventeenth century as a hunting box for the Craven family 
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A detachment of Algerian Spahis riding down 

the Champs Elysées during a Bastille Day 

parade of armed forces in Paris on July 14. 
President Coty took the salute 


aq, who has been on a four-day State visit to England this 
_the Queen to Buckingham Palace after his arrival on July 16 


The finish of the three-mile event in the AAA A self-portrait by Sir Henry Raeburn (1756- 

championships at the White City, London, last Saturday, 1§23) which is included in an exhibition of 

_ when G. B. Ibbotson (left) beat C. Chataway, the holder, his work at the National Gallery of Scotland, 

although both returned the samé time of 13 minutes 32.6 Edinburgh, to mark the 200th anniversary vt 
seconds his birth 


| Moyana, winner of the chief award (for the over 100-tons 
ty-Lisbon sailing race. The yacht, owned by the Southamp- 
igation, was manned by a crew of Merchant Navy cadets ; 


Fy 


a Ukrainian team at the Llangollen International Eistedd- 
d last week, performing a folk dance d 
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Christianity 


COLIN ROBERTS on the history of the Codex 


HRISTIANITY has often been described as a religion of 
the Book. So perhaps it is appropriate that the book as we 
know it can be described as a creation of Christianity. How 
this came about is a curious chapter of the early history of 
Christianity, a chapter which has been largely written by modern 
archaeology. The book in its ; 
familiar shape is so much 
something that we accept 
without question that it 
comes as a bit of a shock to 
realise that the classical 
literature of Greece and 
Rome was written on rolls, 
whether of papyrus or of 
parchment. The change from 
the roll to the codex, that is 
a book made up of folded 
sheets bound together, was 
the change of greatest mo- 
ment for the physical trans- 
mission of the written word 
between the invention of 
writing and that of printing. 

For the good reason that 
our earliest medieval MSs. were in book form, this change has long been 
associated with the transition from the ancient to the medieval world. 
Ancient writers have little to tell us of the why or the when of this 
change; technical developments, except those in the art of war, were not 
generally of much interest to them. To learn more about it we have to 
turn to the archaeological discoveries in the last seventy-five years made 
mainly, though not exclusively, in Egypt. As a result of these we know 
that the process of change began 
earlier and was more gradual than had 
been thought; we have also found 
some clues to the reasons that brought 
it about. Excavations of Graeco- 
Roman sites in Upper Egypt have 
unearthed thousands of Greek papyri 
written in the millennium between 
Alexander the Great and Mohammed; 
the majority of these are documents 
and papers—private, business or 
public—but among them are nearly 
3,000 fragments of books of all kinds, 
Greek and Latin, pagan and Chris- 
tian. These are not dated; the ancient 
book carried no imprint and the 
scribes who copied them, unlike some 
of those in the Middle Ages, were 
invariably anonymous. But there are 
a number of criteria which papyro- 
logists can apply and with the help of 
these the MSS. can be dated within 
centuries or even half-centuries, with 
varying degrees of confidence. 

From the first century A.D., as from 
the three preceding centuries, we know 
of numerous rolls found in Egypt, 
but have no certain instance of a codex 
or book. With the second century A.D. 
there is a change. I can best show 
what this change is if I give you the 
figures for the number of rolls and 
the number of codices found in the 
succeeding centuries. I apologise for 
these statistics but they really are the 


Roman relief of teacher and students with rolls: from Tréves Museum 


Painting from the catacomb of St. Peter and St. Marcellinus, Rome _ 
(third century), showing a young man holding an open codex 


basis of the argument. To make matters worse, I shall have to inflict two 
sets of figures on you, one for Christian and one for non-Christian 
literature. To take non-Christian literature first: from the second cen- 
tury A.D. we possess 465 rolls and 11 codices (they are all fragmentary 
but for this purpose that is not important); in the late second or early 
third century there are 208 
rolls, 6 codices; in the third 
century 297 rolls, 60 codices. 
At the borderline between the 
third and fourth century, 28 
are rolls and 26 codices, while 
in the fourth century the pro- 
cess of change from roll to 
codex is really gathering 
momentum; there are only 25- 
rolls against 71 codices. Thus 
in the second century the pro- 
portion of codices to rolls is 
only just over 2 per cent. of 
the total; in the fourth cen- 
tury it is nearly 74 per cent, 
Now look at the figures of 
Christian literature and re- 
z member that these Christian 
texts come not only from the same country but from the identical sites 
as the pagan texts to which I have just referred. For the moment I will 
limit myself to the Mss. of the Greek Bible. One hundred and eleven 
were written in this period—that is in the second, third, and fourth 
centuries A.D. Of those, 99 are written on codices and only 12 on rolls. 
The contrast with the pagan book is striking; on a closer view it be- 
comes more striking still, for of the 12 rolls 5 are what is called opistho- 
graph—that is, the biblical text was 
written on the back of a roll already 
used by another writer for a different 
purpose. (It was not -uncommon for 
waste paper from government and 
other offices to be re-used in this way.) 
In other words, in these cases the 
writer of a biblical text had no choice 
between writing on a roll or a codex; 
the form was settled for him by his 
material. In consequence these 5 texts 
are no evidence of a preference for the 
roll. Of the remaining 7, 3 are cer- 
tainly, and another 3 possibly, Jewish 
rather than Christian, and the Jews 
continued to use the roll form for 
their sacred books long after the rest 
_ of the western world had abandoned 
it for the codex. Thus, of the 7 genu- 
ine rolls, only one is certainly Chris- 
tian, and that is a MS. of the Psalms. 
No single text of the New Testament 
was ever written on the recto, that is, 

- the main writing surface, of a roll. 
When we arrange these 111 texts 
in order of date, the contrast with the 
gan books becomes yet more re- 
markable. Eight of them were written 
‘as early as the second century; 2 more 
either in the second century or very 
soon afterwards. All of these 10 are 
codices and incidentally all of them 


on papyrus. Thus from ‘its earliest 
beginnings the Christian Bible—to use — 


<= 


are written not on parchment but ~ 


in contrast with almost all renter poramamne, whether pagan 
r Jewish, ~ ; : 
To find an explanation: for this curious ee 
ancestors of the codex. By ‘codex’ I mean a book made of bound and 
S folded leaves, large enough to hold a work of literature. As early as 
the time af Homer, wooden tablets were used for private letters; later 
in the ancient world they were made with two or more leaves and often 
- with a waxed surface, used for memoranda, accounts, and even for legal 
documents, but their limitations prevented them from being used for 
literature, except in schools where they were used rather as slates once 
were for copying and dictation. The Romans in particular employed 
_ them for official records and it is they who not only enlarged them and 
improved the technique of their manufacture but took the next step of 
- using a material lighter, finer, and with more give in it than wood. This 
material was parchment. These parchment tablets (as they were called) 
or notebooks were used by writers to take their rough drafts in the 


first century B.C. Quintilian, writing about A.D. 90, recommends their . 


|; use in place of a waxed tablet to students suffering from poor eyesight, 
_. and in the next century ae - 
the great doctor . Galen 
mentions in passing that a 
_ medical friend of his had - 
‘come across a cure for 
_ baldness in a ‘ parchment 
- folder’ found among the 
- effects of a colleague. But 
at any rate up to the end 
of the first century A.D. no- 
one, neither author nor 
bookseller, thought of 
publishing in this format; 
for publishing the roll 
remained the only ac- 
cepted form. One Roman 
"writer at the turn of the 
- first century A-D., the poet 
‘Martial, attempted to pub-. 
- lish his epigrams in codex 
form, pointing out to his 
readers how useful this 
new format was, particu- — 
_darly for travellers, and 
_ thoughtfully —_ providing 
them with the publisher's 
"address: but his enterprise 
seems to have met with 
little success, and we hear 
_ nothing more either of it or of the publisher Wi sponsored the scheme.- 
- Both the tablets we have as well as the language Martial uses make it 
plain that the tablet is the ancestor of the codex; it is equally clear that 
_ this ancestor is Western, not to say Roman, in origin and its material 
is parchment. 
& _ But the first actual specimens of the codex that we have, dating 
_ probably from the first half of the second century A.D., are Egyptian 
_ and the-materia] is papyrus; their subject-matter is almost exclusively 
biblical. What i is the link between these earliest papyrus books and the 


Ezekiel XVI, 57-XVII, 1 


_ parchment notebook of which we hear in Rome? Why should the 
* _ Christians 0 Egypt apparently have insisted on reading their ‘ scrip- 
tures’, whether books of the Old or the New Testament, in this form? 


Why did they attach such importance to this format that they trans- 
ferred to it even the books of the Old Testament, for which the roll 
_ was long to remain sacrosanct in Jewish circles? We may be tolerably 
certain that this Christian papyrus codex must have been preceded 
outside Egypt by a Christian parchment codex. (It was natural to use 


__ inexpensive.) 
__ It is significant that a high proportion of the thousands of documen- 

papyri found in Egypt contain accounts s of one kind or another, 
_ yet though the notebook, whether of parchment | ie) r papyrus, was used 
in een the same time for this. very purpose, , there i is no trace of it 
: indeed it is rare to find in Egypt even wooden tablets, ex- 
onnection with the affairs of the Roman army of occupation. 
ahs ee for Lae origins of these. aa codices we must 
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Fraga gh a pair of leaves of a Biblical papyrus codex of the third century 


_ papyrus in Egypt; it was manufactured cheteeene was abundant and 
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are Roman, there is little doubt in which direction we should look. 

Here we enter the field of conjecture. The explanation I am going 
to put forward seems to me to put the known facts in an intelligible 
relation with each other, but there may be others which would account 
for these facts equally well, The first thing to notice is that there was a 
peculiar and intimate connection between the Roman and Egyptian 
Churches in the early centuries of Christianity, although its origin and 
precise nature are not certainly known. We must also remember that the 
ordinary Christian in Rome of the first century, while sometimes literate, 
would not be literary. Early Christian writings would have circulated in 
Rome, stealthily and privately, passed from hand to hand without 
benefit of publishers, and the practice of the pagan book trade would 
have had little or no influence on their form. Small business men, freed- 
men, and slaves, who probably made up the earliest congregations of 
Christians in Rome, would be familiar with the waxed tablet and with 
its new rival the parchment notebook. It may have been cheaper than 
the papyrus roll; it certainly had other advantages; both sides of the 
leaf could be conveniently used, it was easy to carry about, easy to 
conceal and, above all, easy to refer to. This last consideration may have 
had considerable weight; 
if you want to quote from 
the Old Testament to 
prove: the truth of a pas- 
sage in the New, there is 
nothing like being quicker 
on the reference than your 
adversary. _ But taken by 
themselves, these advan- 
tages ‘would not explain 
the almost exclusive use of 
the codex by Christians; 
some of them would have 
appealed just as strongly 
to pagans and anyhow 
Christians certainly went 
on using the roll as well as 
the codex for books other 
than the Bible. 

An early and famous 
tradition records that St. 
Mark put down in writing 
St. Peter’s recollections of 
the acts and sayings of 
Jesus. If so, the Second 
Gospel would have origi- 
nated in the Church at 
Rome. If it originated in 
Rome, the habits ef the 
class of society which read it might well have determined that it was 
written in codex form. These local habits may perhaps have been 
reinforced for Christians of Jewish extraction by quite different con- 
siderations. According to strict Jewish tradition, the sayings of rabbis 
might be recorded on tablets when it was not lawful to publish them 
in the form of rolls, since to do this might seem to put them on a level 
with the books of the law. So Roman and Jewish conventions alike may 
have conspired to make the first Christian book written in Rome a 
codex. 

Now for the next link in my chain of conjecture. I am supposing 


Sarhersill, 13-XIil, 3) ae 


From the collection of Sir Chester Beatty 


that Mark’s Gospel reached Egypt—carried perhaps by sailors or mer-_ 


chants on the grain ships which plied regularly between Italy and 
Alexandria—and became there the textbook of missionary effort; it will 
then have been copied and circulated on papyrus, not parchment. Such 
importance was attached to it, and perhaps to the taking of as accurate 


a copy of it as was possible, that the form in which the orginal had been” 


written was carefully preserved. Soon, the form of this book was 
regarded as the only proper form, not only for the other Christian books 


. that later became the New Testament, but for the books of the Old 


Testament as well, 
Incidentally, the insistence on preserving the exact form in which this 


book was written, gives us some idea of the importance attached at an 


early date to the written record itself. At this stage in the development 
of a religion no one is going to bother much about a form unless 


the content matters to him supremely. The authority of the book that — 


induced such a break with the past, both Greek and Jewish, must have 
been considerable; though doubtless in time the form itself came to have 
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a symbolic value for Christians, distinguishing their books from those . 


both of pagans and of Jews. I say in time: perhaps the most surprising 
part of the story is the rapidity with which it appears to have happened. 
One would not have expected it to have been completed in under a 
generation or two; yet there is no trace of the roll among the biblical 
or quasi-biblical texts from Egypt in the second century. If the codex 
was firmly established in the first half of the second century in Egypt, 
then the earlier stages of its use in Italy and its introduction into Egypt 
must go back well beyond that. 

If my conjectures are right, we are taken back into the early days . 
of the Christian Church in Italy. Let me add one other fact to strengthen 
this chain of conjecture. The Patriarchal See of Alexandria was a rival 
of Rome and Antioch, and later of Constantinople, and was never 
celebrated for its humility. The Patron Saint of Alexandria was St. 
Mark. Why should that have been so? Why would a Church of such a 
character and such a record not select for its Patron one of the more 
prominent or heroic figures in the New Testament? On my theory 
it was the arrival of St. Mark’s Gospel that marked the beginning, or 
at any rate a new beginning, for the Church in Egypt; in that case 
there would have been a link between them in the ‘early history of 
Alexandria too strong to be lightly broken. 

Whatever the explanation of these facts may be, there can be little 
doubt that the most potent of the various factors that led to the replac- 


Memories of 


By RUBY 


EMORIES—I have so many, both grave and gay, of that 
lovely Edwardian era. I really began to know it when I 
was fourteen and a quarter and George Edwardes was 
about to open the new Gaiety. I was staying in London 
with a school friend of my mother who happened to have a title, and a 
young sister. The young sister and I got along very well, and when the 


elder had to run up to Scotland to see a relative who was ill, we had ~ 


the place to ourselves and a sympathetic housekeeper. 

We had read a lot in the newspapers about the new Gaiety Theatre, 
which was to open with ‘ The Orchid’; and I said one day how much 
I should love-to appear in it; and my young friend said, ‘ Well, why 
don’t you try?’ and gave me the idea—so I wrote a letter to George 
Edwardes in her Ladyship’s name. I thought the title might be of 
some use, and said I had a very brilliant protégée; I felt sure he 
ought to have her in his show, and would he.give her an interview? To 
my delight and astonish- 
mént a letter came back 
addressed to her, which I 
opened, in which he gave 
me the interview. This 
thrilled me to the marrow, 
but of course I had to 
borrow a dress. So I went 
to her Ladyship’s ward- 
robe, and chose a very 
beautiful black velvet 
gown with a long train— 
we wore long trains in the 
daytime in those days— 
and a large black velvet 
covered in 
black ostrich plumes — 
lancer feathers they were 
called, because extra fronds 
were stuck on the ‘ends 
that sort of floated in 
the breeze; and gaily I 
stepped into my first han- 
som cab, and went down 
to the Gaiety Theatre. 

The stage-door keeper, 
Jupp, was a great charac- 


, 


The nad Theatre i in 1909 during ‘ Our Miss Gibbs’, its longest run 


ing of the roll by the codex i in the foutth century was the exclusive use 
of the codex for the Bible. For this was not just a matter of convenience; 
its use for the Bible had clearly some symbolic and emotional signifi- 
cance, since outside the Bible Christian literature was by no means 
invariably written on codices. Of the six earliest Christian texts, which 
do not contain books of the Canonical Bible, three are codices and three 
are rolls. As late as the fourth century, St. Jerome, to whom the niceties 
of scholarship mattered, was careful to use rolls for certain purposes and 
St. Augustine feels obliged to apologise for using the codex form and 
not the roll for his correspondence. In this, as in so many more import- - 
ant respects, the Bible stood apart. 

But if this was the major influence, there were others, above all that 
of Roman law; as the law became codified there were obvious advan- 
tages in a book that allowed of rapid consultation and easy citation, 
though it was only in the third century that the lawyers finally ruled 
that the definition of the word ‘ book ’ included the codex as well as the 
roll. Christian influence apart, late antiquity, in contrast with the earlier 
ages of the Graeco-Roman world, was a time of appeal to authority and 
of reliance on the collected, classified, and often epitomised wisdom of 
the past. For such an age, the codex was a more suitable tool than the 
roll; that it was ready to hand for transmitting the learning of Greece 
and Rome to future ages we owe to the Christian Church more than to 
any other institution.—Third Programme 


Gaiety Days 
MIL LER 


ter. I believe when he died he left two rows of houses he had been able to 
buy out of the tips he received from our stage- -door johnnies. He looked - 
at me and said, ‘ A bit young, aren’t you? ’ I said, ‘I’m eighteen, and I 
have an appointment with Mr. Edwardes ’. ”. ‘Oh’, he said, ‘all right, all - 
right. Go up and see the Guv’nor’. So I went- up. Edwardes looked at 
me, he said, ‘ Well, m’dear? What can you do? ’ I said, ‘ Nothing, Mr. 
Edwardes’. ‘ Right ’, he said, ‘that’s what I want in my show girls! 
Walk about’. So I did. I talked to him a little. He said ‘I like the 
way you move, I like your accent: you'll do’. And I was in. - 
The next morning at ten o’clock I was rehearsing for ‘ The Orchid ’; 


‘and I can tell you the first night at the Gaiety was something that will 


stay in my memory as long as I live. It was so wonderful. King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra were in the royal box. The stalls 
were full of divinely gowned women, glittering with jewels, and smart — 
men in their immaculate black and white, with gardenias in their button 
holes. When we peeped 
through the curtain it was 
just like a sea of shimmer- 
ing light; really too beauti- 
ful for words. On the 
stage there were those 
great and glorious artists, 
the inimitable Gertie 


ahs 


comedienne, Teddy Payne, 
and George Grossmith, 
Junior, who played the 
man about town so per- 
fectly. 

I was just one of the 
show girls, and, inciden- 
tally, George Edwardes 
would see about 500 before 
he picked one. He would. 
not have two girls looking _ 
alike, which goes to show © 
the reason why he had 
“such enormous successes 
with his show girls; be- 
cause they all had to have 
great beauty and indi- 
viduality; and I am old “ 


Millar, Connie Ediss, the ~ 


so he had. an ee 
that each of these girls was” 
_ likely to become a peeress. 
Well, most of them did. I 
- was ‘engaged three times to 
peers of the realm; but when 
it came to the moment that I 
had to give up my career, I 
just couldn’t do it. 

Anyway, from ‘The Or- 
-chid ’ I was sort of launched; 
but after a while my mother’s 

+ school friend came back and 
discovered what I was up to, 
“and so I was sent home again. 
I had to go back to school, a 
very unhappy girl. But I 
made my parents’ life so 
awful in the time that fol- 
lowed, that when I was fifteen 
they allowed me to go to an” 
-' audition at Herbert Tree’s 
~ Academy of Dramatic Art, 
which is now RADA. 
__- I remember it was a most 
_ difficult day; having been to 
_ the Gaiety, I naturally took 
acting very lightly, and I got — 
up one or two light little 
recitations ; and sitting in the room next to ‘the one where the judges 
were waiting were all these serious students, very anxious to make 
a great success in the theatre. I looked at them rather appalled. 
Through the wall came the recitations: ‘ The boy stood on the burning 
deck’, ‘The false red light of Rossily Bay’, ‘It was the schooner 
Hesperus’ —it was getting more and more dreadful. I thought, ‘ What 
am I going to do? I don’t know any of these dramatic things. I shall 
never get through *. And I must tell you that at that time you had 
~ to send in a guinea to attend this audition. If they liked you they kept 


the guinea, and you sent the balance of the fee. If they didn’t like you. 


_ they returned your guinea. Knowing this, and with shaking knees, I 
_was called at last, the youngest of the bunch. I went in, and there 
were the judges: Herbert Tree, Charles Hawtrey, Norman Forbes, and 

- George Bancroft, son of Sir Squire Banga ‘ai was Secretary of 

the Academy at that time. | 

Really terribly frightened after hearing all this drama, I started on 
P "my little bits of nonsense, and every word went. Not a thing could I 
> remember. In desperation I went up to the table of judges and said: 
“If you send me back my guinea, I’ll never speak to any of you again 
as long as I live! ’ They all went into hysterics, Hawtrey said: ‘ Thank 
God for a comedienne. When you’ ve finished with the Academy you 
can come to me’. Tree said: ‘No, no, it’s my Academy, she comes 
“to me first’. And ] did. And so this year I have been on the legitimate 
stage for fifty. years, because I started at ‘i lis Majesty’s Theatre in 
January 1906, in ‘ Nero”. 

After my years at His Majesty’ S, where I played i in Shakespeare and 
all the great dramatists—it was very serious and yery fine tuition, of 
course—I went into ‘ The Christian’ in which I played, at the age of 
eighteen, a lady of easy virtue. I had to appear drunk in one scene 

_—I didn’t know how to do that. So, as the play was going on at the 
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_ watched them come out. And from that I got my first little drunk scene 
over pretty well, I gather. The critics were extremely kind, and said I 
_ ought to go into musical comedy where I’d make an immediate hit. 


to Edwardes and asked him if I could come back to the Gaiety. He 
b was very sweet, and said “Yes, I always told 5 you you could when you 

ere old enough, but I have got “ Our Miss Gibbs ” already running. 
ff you’d care to come back asa show girl again, all ag and T’ll give 
an understudy’. 
I wanted the Gaiety, so back I went as a ee girl, and I under- 
ed Gladys Cooper. Those were the days when we were besieged 
] hoa . Night after night at the stage | door there were the 
seoustal cloaks lined with ‘Sa in, their opera pat 


ae he? 


: ~. Ascot Sunday at Boulter’s Lock, June 1910 


Lyceum Theatre, I stood at the corner of Wellington Street and 


So, as the play came towards the end of its very long run, I wrote 


their ebony canes with silver 
knobs, and their white gloves. 
It was flowers, flowers all the 
way. We literally trod on 
them. I think we kept Charing 
Cross Hospital full of flowers. 
Then it went from flowers to 
candies and chocolates, and 
then to gloves and silk stock- 
ings, and eventually jewels. 
One St. Valentine’s Day, I. 
received an enormous heart 
composed entirely of red rose 

petals. The arrow going 

through was of silver, and the 

little feathers in the tail were 

composed of gardenia petals. 

And in the head was a small 

box from Fabergé, the 

famous Russian court jewel- 

ler. Inside was a brooch of 

two hearts, one ruby, one 

diamond, with a little bow of 

diamonds all round it, and a 

note attached which read: 

“If your true love you would 

know, Look in the stalls in 

the second row’. I did, very 

diligently, but I never found 

my true love; excepting I 

think one lordling always 

looked very Pipey when I wore the brooch. It was during this period 

that the famous old story started, that a Russian grand duke drank 

champagne out of my slipper at Romano’s. That was perfectly true. 

When I told him he had left it a little damp, he discovered the name of 

my shoemaker, and the next day in my flat there were shoe boxes from 

floor to ceiling. He had sent six dozen pairs in every colour and material. 

But it was a world of grace and charm and beauty; all very romantic; 

that was the whole thing—so romantic. 

The Guvy’nor ran racehorses and all the Gaiety Girls used to go 
to the Derby on a coach. It was cheers all the way. And in 1909 King 
Edward VII’s horse Minoru won the Derby. It was the most amazing - 
sight: every single person on that racecourse stood at attention and 
sang the National Anthem. Then there was Ascot, where we wore the 
most beautiful trailing gowns, with feather boas, and we carried little 
sunshades. Sometimes we wore very large picture hats decorated with 
feathers or flowers; or little toques made entirely of fresh flowers. One 
year, for the four days of Ascot, each day a florist in Bond Street made 
me an entirely different toque to go with my dress, and sometimes a 
little flowered muff as well. The handles of the sunshades were beauti- 
ful, too, sometimes made of porcelain, sometimes mother-of-pearl, 
sometimes ivory. 

Then, of course, the Sunday following Ascot was the great river 
day. Our escorts in their impeccable white flannels would punt us up 
the river while we lounged on beautiful coloured cushions, with sun- 
shades of cerise or mauve or pink; while the crowds stood along the 
towpath at Boulter’s Lock and watched the famous Gaiety Girls go 
by. And, in those days men wooed us. We would be wooed for perhaps 
two years before they made a declaration. And then, when the great 
moment came, you were probably lying on a Récamier couch in a 
beautiful tea-gown, and the young man would drop on his knee and 
say how much he loved you, and beg you to marry him, and then of 
course, you would faint. It was always a good idea, because it gave us 
time to think what we wanted to do—whether we would say yes or no. 

Then there were the wonderful house parties in the country, when 
the guests came together for Christmas. We would arrive on Christmas 
Eve, and the parties would go on to New Year. Then there would be 
the Meet to Hounds: we rode oe eadles in beautifully cut habits, with 
toppers and veils. 

So, for all the wonderful jogs I knew in that lovely Edwardian era; 
the many charming people I met; the stately homes; the glamour and 
delight of the beloved Gaiety and the other theatres where I played; the 
adoration, the homage, the masses of flowers and gifts, the many 
proposals of marriage from my “mashers’, I can only say, with all my 
heart, ‘thanks for the memory ’.—From a talk in the Home Service 
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By ERIC NEWTON 


HE word ‘prints’ suggests something-rather low in the scale 

of the artist’s products. It hints at mass-production. Not a 

conveyor belt but some kind of elementary machine seems to 

intervene between the artist and the rapturous flow of his 
inspiration. A print can be—and the nineteenth century almost insisted 
that it should be—a ‘reproduction’ of an ‘ original’. True, etchings 
could be more respectable: Whistler elevated them to a kind of aristo- 
cracy. And rather lower in the scale came lithographs which . could 
be given a rough 
glamour by geniuses 
like Bonnard or Lau- 
trec. But it is a dis- 
covery of our own 
century that a print 
can do a number of 
delightful and unex- 


pected things im- 
possible to more 
direct media, Dur- 


ing the past few 
years new variations 
on old methods or 
new combinations of 
more than one old 
method have  sur- 
prisingly enlarged 
the print-makers 
repertory of effects. 
And when new 
effects are invented, 
new varieties of 
vision begin to cla~ 
mour for expression. 

The result is the 
what 
might have been ex- 
pected. The enlarged 
repertory has not 
created a set of specialist print-makers but has tempted artists whose 
chief preoccupation is painting to take to print-making on the side. In 
the current exhibition at the Zwemmer Gallery, out of the fourteen 
artists who have grouped themselves together under the title ‘ New 
Editions ’, only one, S. W. Hayter, is a specialist. The rest are painters 
though most of them, when one comes to think of it, are painters whose 
styles translate fairly easily into etching, aquatint, lithography or even 
lino-cut. 

Lino-cut—that cinderella among printing methods, the favourite 
weapon of teachers who wish to show school-children emergent from 
kindergartens how easily they can get nice arty effects—has now taken 
on a new look for which Edward Bawden and Michael Rothenstein 
are largely responsible: the former, by deliberately using its natural 
boldness to do apparently impossible things; the latter by persuading 
it, with embedded sand and different opacities of overprinted colour, to 
produce textures never attempted before. 

It would be tedious to describe the inventive devices (it is unfair 
to call them ‘tricks ”) used in the exhibition. Among them are the con- 
trast between the fierce bitten line of etching and the gentle granula- 
tion of aquatint; and the mysteriously gradated tones that can be used 
on the etched plate itself. The excellence of the exhibition, which 
certainly marks an advance in the craftsman’s control of his means, 
depends ultimately on the artist’s power to/resist the craft-for-craft’s- 
sake temptations that beset him. When methods become tricks, hollow- 
ness supervenes. The show is good because of a general refusal to be 
tricky. There are not many masterpieces (though Geoffrey Clarke’s 
‘Study for Sculpture’, a sugar aquatint, comes near to one) but there 


‘Town Hall Yard’, a lino-cut by Edward Bawden: from the exhibition at the Zwemmer Gallery 


is no hollowness at all. Allin Braund’s prints take colour lithography. 
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as far as it could reasonably go. Julian Trevelyan does the same for 
etching, and without any loss of spontaneity. Merlyn Evans is at the 
top of his form. 

The exhibition of stained- glass windows for Coventry Cathedral at 
the Victoria and Albert Museym, described by Mr. Clutton-Brock in 
THE LISTENER last week, seems to have hit everyone who has seen it 
pretty hard, but there is an undercurrent of puzzled doubt in much of 
what has been written about it. Wonderfully impressive: one of the 
most serious efforts 
to produce a large- 
scale emotional 
effect since Chartres, 
and so on. I heartily 
agree. But one or 
two questions . and 
_ doubts have accom- 

' panied the praise. 

Why, for exam- 
ple, hide all this 
concentrated effort 
in those slices of the 
angled walls that 
face the altar, so that 
only from the altar 
itself can it have its 
full impact? Surely 
because the dramatic 
climax of the cathe- 
dral is to be the huge 
tapestry by Graham 
Sutherland — which 
must not be sub- 
jected to competi- 
intense colours of 
transmitted light. 

Why all the em- 
phasis on a symbol- 
ism so personal that it cannot be ‘read’ in detail without a written 
explanation? Surely because symbolism is the point from which the 
artist must start his artistic journey: it is also the spiritual food 
that sustains him as he works out his design. It need not be read in 
any literal sense. Whose enjoyment of Chartres is deepened because he 
has deciphered the messages of the windows? Such things are absorbed, 


responded to unconsciously, even though the artist cannot create 


interestingly unless he thinks he is producing something readable. 

Lastly, my own doubt. The exhibition displays six and the cathedral 
will eventually contain ten of these awe-inspiring organisations of form 
and colour. Thousands of people will one day stare admiringly or 
questioningly at them, isolating each in turn, in their minds’ eyes, 
from their architectural contexts. Why, then, run a vertical mullion up 
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tion from the more — 


the centre of each window, bisecting every central form or organisation ~ 


of forms as a butcher slices the carcass of an ox? Or else compelling 
the artist to side-step to the left or the right whenever he wants to 
make an uninterrupted statement? These off-centre motives have a 
shame-faced look, as though they were pedestrians dodging the traffic, 
while the central motives meet the traffic head on and suffer from the 
collision. I know that Mr. Spence has been concentrating his creative 
sensibility on such problems for years. Doubtless, he has a convincing 
answer. I have only. been bothered by the question for a week, but I 
am still haunted and irritated by those ruthless mullions. 


At the/ twenty-eighth P.E.N. congress which concluded its sittings in 
London last Friday, the French Academician, M. André Chamson, was 
elected international president of P.E.N. in succession, to Mr. Charm 
Morgan, Next year’s congress is to be held in Tokyo. 
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e! etters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising cut of articles or talks printed in 


Sea ishiats of My Seniors | 

Sir,—May - I answer Mr. Browne under his 
own headings? 

Literature: Voltaire thought of himself 
primarily as a man of literature pure, a writer 
-of tragedies; yet his tragedies are all forgotten 
today. Shaw thought of himself primarilyy no~ 
- doubt, as a political writer; yet it is for his 


- works for the stage that he will be remembered. _ 


Intellectual Honesty: Would Voltaire, the 
friend of Frederick the Great, have refused 
‘entry to the House of Lords as Shaw did? ~ 
_ Charity and Courage: Voltaire’s charity to — 
‘Calas was little more than hatred of the Church 
which had persecuted Calas. There is no hatred 
in Shaw. There is no single villain in his works. 
As to courage, Voltaire spent his life on the 
run. Shaw scarcely budged from England. Even 
‘the last war could not drive him to America. — 

Practical Sense: Both Shaw and Voltaire dis- 
_ seminated ideas, but it-was Shaw alone who left ~ 


behind machinery to help to put his ideas into . 


effect. This was what he did in his work for 
_ the Fabian Society which, gave the impetus to 
the Labour Party. of 

Sex: Well, which of the: two had a wife, 
anyway?—Yours, etc., 


- Redhill. z R. Tie 


Sir icant with great respect for Mr. 
‘Hesketh Pearson’s judgement I yet feel that his 
_ portrait of Frank Harris is not all that it might — 
be. He tends to dwell more on the redoubtable 
_Frank’s nefarious activities than -on. his very — 


genuine passion for the best in art and litera-— 
_ ture. This last admirable trait was what chiefly — 


impressed me in him, and I may add that I~ 


knew him fairly well in his private life and — 
worked under him in the joyously unconven-— 


tional days of his editorship of Vanity Fair. He 
_was doubtless a very dubious character, but one 


of, say, Benvenuto Cellini or Villon. ‘ Harris’, 


he says, ‘ scorned the moral precepts, with whieh 
we had been brought up’. There can be too 


; much respect for them. 


‘Wells hated Harris not only because the latter 
“was ‘unscrupulous. Mr. Pearson may not have 
been at the Ritz dinner to Robert Ross to cele- 


‘collécted edition of Wilde’s works. There were 
several platitudinous speeches, including that of 
_ Wells himself, but when, towards the end, Harris 
1 aeeathan a cold douche of reality to bear upon 
- the occasion, the large audience melted away in 


~ shocked silence. As a result, Wells wrote a re~ 


proving letter which so exasperated Harris that 

=e seized_ ‘a pen and dashed off the following 

retort: 

Dear Kipps, I _always thought you were indesle 
Kipps, and now, Kipps, I know that you are 
Kipps. Faithfully, Kipps, yours Frank Harris. 


Childish if you will, but there was more hard- 


* ‘hicine in those days than in these of Be 


literary cocktail-parties.— Yours, etc., 
ee S.W.3 tes: “HENRY SAVAGE 
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ir,—Mr. Flew jumps a little too far and too - 
ast. I suggested t the secular Liberal discuss — 
t in point aS issue with the Christian Round the London Galleries 

civic restrictions (both of action and Sir,—Mr. Clutton-Brock, criticising the legi- 
r bility of the Coventry Cathedral windows now 


may be Fonds on non-secular ons 
viz., the Law of God. I was glad to read Mr. 
Flew’s comments on this, though I would not 
myself use Humpty-Dumpty to personify the 
views of a Church which is not given to sitting 
on fences and has a stable habit of remaining 
‘in one piece. 

We must distinguish between nature and 
supernature, The latter is a gift of God which 
can be forced on no man, though this has, I 
admit, been too often attempted in defiance of 


_ the clear law of the Church. We beat our breasts, 
and invite the secular Liberals to join us in be- 


wailing our iliberal practices—and theirs (Hymn 
‘No. 1789, ‘O Liberty, what crimes’, etc.). It 
is at the ‘evel of nature that the views of the 
secular Liberal and the Christian first diverge, 
and may fruitfully be discussed. The Christian 
‘holds that God is the God of nature no less 
than of supernature: and this is the fulcrum on 
which alone the delicate balance of natural law 
‘and natural freedom, both derived from God, 
can be maintained. 

In his lop-sided theory the secular Liberal 
preaches a single rootless ‘ Absolute’, freedom, 
thus deifying one social element, but i in practice 


_ is driven inconsistently to improvise an equally 


rootless law by which man degradingly submits 
to man for the sake of mere human authority, 
not God’s. The secular collectivist simply re- 


verses the process between law and freedom, 


‘with worse results, 

The basic social question is not, therefore, 
how much liberty and how much authority we 
should have, but whether both of these are 
rooted in God, their source, proportioner, 
guarantee, and end. 

Yours, etc., 


- Spinkhill THOMAS M. COoNLAN, S.J. 


~ Sir,—Your™ correspondent, Professor Antony 


is tempted to ask what Mr. Pearson would make _ Flew, is indignant about Fr. Conlan’s “ Humpty- 


- Dumpty manoeuvres with the words “ Liberal ” 
and “ Liberalist” ’, but does not seem to realise 
that such ‘ manoeuvres ? are the inevitable con- 
_ sequence of Mr, Richard Wollheim’s arguments. 
~ Mr. Wollheim’s position is not, as both your 


: correspondents appear to assume, that of J. S. 


- Mill (he quotes Mill merely to assist his refuta- 


 prate that writer’s part in bringing about the tion of the particular argument that Liberalism 


is necessarily based on scepticism): for while 
_ Mill defended liberty ‘ by an appeal to the needs 
of human personality ’, Mr. Wollheim believes 
in liberty as ‘an ultimate value’, and finds ‘ the 
_ justification for the principle of liberty i in liberty 
itself’, But this begs the question, for ‘ liberty 
itself’ is meaningless and non-existent: it is 
merely a potential concept, and must be defined. 

__Fr. Conlan attempts a definition; so did J. S. 
Mill, and so did Hitler, as Mr. Flew points out. 

Mr. Wollheim, in fact, far from providing 
~ “the justification of Liberalism ’, has revealed 
only its fundamental logical weakness; in the 
words of G. J. Renier: 

_ It is the eternal bane of Liberalism that it 

must blend idealism with practical considerations, 

“and that the reasonableness to which it must 
sooner or later appeal cannot be rational. 

Yours, etc., 

‘London, N.W.2 PETER M. OPPENHEIMER 


THE LISTENER but. reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
writes (THE LISTENER, July 12): ‘ even with the 
artificial light here provided behind them...’, 
In fact, this artificial illumination represents 
only about one tenth of the intensity of average 
daylight, as any visitor might readily guess if 
he notices those small areas of the glass through 
which some natural light has leaked. 
Yours, etc., 


Wateringbury Basi TAYLOR 


Charles Bradlaugh 

Sir,—Dr. Stopes would appear to confuse 
absence of prosecution with freedom of publi- 
cation. Lord Sumner has observed that once a 
positive rule of law is established ‘time cannot 
abolish it nor disfavour make it obsolete’. That 
the publishers of Fruits of Philosophy were not 
prosecuted before the Bristol bookseller and 
Bradlaugh appeared on the scene is no evidence 
of a true freedom of publication: and the 
prosecution of Charles Watts (to whom Dr. 
Stopes. does not refer) and Bradlaugh himself 
proves the contrary to be the case. As Dr. 
Stopes admits (THE LIsTENER, July 12), it was 
not the grangerised edition which Bradlaugh 
published (although the unsuspecting readér 
would be justified in inferring this from her 
original letter in THE LISTENER of June 21); 
and yet it was for publishing the original pamph- 
let that Watts was prosecuted, and of course 
Bradlaugh. This can only mean that its publica- 
tion was an offence, even if no previous prosecu- 
tions had been undertaken, (Watts pleaded 
guilty, and Bradlaugh only escaped conviction 
on technical grounds.) How, therefore, can Dr. 
Stopes maintain that this case was not a blow 
for freedom of publication? - 

I am gratified to learn that Dr. Stopes’ book 
has reached its eighth edition, and I cannot help 
feeling that this happy event owes something 


to the efforts of Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. 


Besant. 
Yours, etc., 
Nottingham MicHAEL COLEMAN 
Menander 


Sir,;—In his interesting talk about Menander 
printed in THE LISTENER of July 12, Dr. Gilbert 
Murray repeated his view that Greek tragedy 
and comedy derive from a ritual in honour of a 
Dionysus who personified the Spirit of the Year. 
I feel sure Dr. Murray will not object to your 
readers being. warned that this is a view held 
only by a small minority of scholars. 
dae Yours, etc., 

Oxford HucGuH Lioyp-JoNES 
Walking in Devon 

Sir,—My acknowledgement to Mr. J. F. Crace 
(THE LIsTENER, July 12) for bringing me down 
to date (by 2,000-odd years, seemingly) and to 
Mr. ‘Aesop for unwittingly pinching one of his 
best stories. But doesn’t it just show you! One 
cannot be sure whom to believe. The individual 
who told me of the incident said he knew the 
old rustic who figured in it. But if it happened 
in the time of Aesop he obviously could not 
have done, and I must apologise for retailing a 
chestnut. 

Yours, etc., 


Exeter — A. J. Gores 
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HOLIDAY 
READING 


The European sales of 
: Maj or 
Tho mpson 


lives in France 
by PIERRE DANINOS 


are now over 800,000! 
(buy it, 9/6, and see why) 


ERNEST 
” HEMINGWAY’S 


| 


te E 


Old Man 
and the Sea 


The illustrated edition of the 
book for which Ernest Heming- 
way won the Nobel Prize, is in 
the shops and costs 10s. 6d. 


To Have 
and Have Not 


(10s. 6d.) 
(12s. 6d.) 
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Fiesta 
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The play of 


The 
‘Caine’ Mutiny 
Court-Martial. 
by HERMAN WOUK 
is enjoying a great reception at 


the London Hippodrome. The 
full text is available at 8s. 6d. 


Marjorie 
Morningstar 


This ‘rich, warmand authentic’ 
novel has been highly praised 
by the critics for its vivid 
and accurate descriptions of 
Jewish middle-class society in 
New York. The third impres- 
sion is being sold quickly. 16s. 


The City Boy 


This ‘valid, memorable and 
amusing portrait’, published 
for the first time in England, is 
a Book Society Recommend- 
ation. 15s. 


all prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 


an THE LISTENER 


of today. 


nineteenth century. 


the present. 


democratic countries. 


Se wns 


Contemporary British Philosophy | ; 


Edited by PROFESSOR H. D. LEWIS. Twenty leading British 
philosophers contribute articles on outstanding problems 
Muirhead Library of Philosophy 35s. 


Fifty Years of Chinese Philosophy 


O. BRIERE. No other work in English covers the same 
ground as this remarkable outline of the major movements — 
in Chinese philosophical thought during the last half century. 

Translated by Lawrence G. Thompson 


Anthology of Japanese Literature 


Edited by D.L. KEENE. An ambitious collection of Japanese 
prose, poetry and drama from the earliest era to the mid- 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 


MARLEY COLE traces the origin of Jehovah’s 
back to Bible times and covers the modern organisation over 
the seventy-five years from the early Pastor Russell days to 


Uruguay: Portrait of a Democracy 


RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON. The first complete general 
survey for the layman of “‘the Switzerland of Latin America” 
—one of the world’s friendliest, most progressive and most 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 


‘ee ee eens 


21% 


30s. 


Witnesses 


Illustrated 16s. 


Illustrated 25s. 


PICASSO 


‘FIFTY YEARS 
OF GRAPHIC ART 
ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 
OPEN TILL 5th AUGUST 


Mons. Weds. Fris. Sats. 10-6 


Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 Suns. 2-6 
ADMISSION 1]- 


* VINCENT STUART * VINCENT STUART * 


The Theory 
of Eternal Life 


Rodney Collin 


Reviewing this author’s 
previous book in Time 
and Tide DIOGENES wrote: 
‘Collin’s whole purpose is 
to suggest the ways and 
meansof “awakening.” And 
all the rest of this brilliant 
and fascinating book is 
subsidiary to that end.’ 


22s. net 
VINCENT STUART * VINCENT STUART 


* VINCENT STUART LTD * VINCENT STUART LTD 


* GLT LYVALS LNGONIA * GLT LUYVOALS LNAONIA 


DAVID McFALL, 


A.R.A., 
assisted by 


_ SYDNEY HARPLEY, 


is now in charge of the Sculpture 


at the 


CITY AND GUILDS OF 
LONDON ART SCHOOL 


124 Kennington Park Road, 
London, S.E.I1 


Day, Evening and Sungae 


Classes 


For further particulars of 
Sculpture and other Classes please 


apply to the registrar — 


Oriental Magic 
SAYED IDRIES SHAH 
Introduction by DR. LOUIS MARIN, 
Director of the Ecole d’ Anthropo- 

logie de Paris. 
The first book in any language to 


correlate the Magical traditions 
of the West with those of the East. 


_ “A scholarly account of the work 


and teachings of past and present 
magicians all over the Eastern 
world from Palestine to Japan. It 
is full of out-of-the-way informa- 
tion.” —Belfast Telegraph 
“Much of the material was col- 
lected by him at first hand... His 
personal evidence is intriguing... 
wealth of illustrative matter.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
Bibliography and Index 25s. 
* : 
RECENTLY REPRINTED 


Manual of 


Zen Buddhism 
D. T. SUZUKI, D- Litt. 


Foreword by 
CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS 


““Among the best contributions to 


- the knowledge of living Buddhism 


that recent decades have pro- 
duced.” —C. G. JUNG 
“Dr. Suzukiis looked upon as the 
greatest living authority on Bud- 
dhist philosophy.” 

—Literary Guide 15s. 


RIDER 


178-202 Great Portland St., 
London, W.1. 
Catalogue on request 


EUROPEAN 


THE JOURNAL 
OF OPPOSITION 
Contents for July include: 
THE WRITING OF REBECCA 
WEST 


by DIANA MOSLEY 


CARL CRFF AND THE. 
SONGS OF CATULLUS 


by DESMOND STEWART 
MAX BEERBOHM: A MEMOIR 


by ALAN NEAME 
ANALYSIS by EUROPEAN 


Soviet successes in relation to the 
grotesque assumption that com- 
munists can be beguiled by charm 
from being communists: Disarma- 
ment and Soviet policy in relation 
to the four requirements of 
western defence: Sermons versus 
the Terms of Trade: Standard 
Motors, the shop-stewards, and 
Mr. Crossman: Automation: the 
problem and solution in relation 
to current confusions, 
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Samuel Smiles and His Surroundings ‘ 


By Aileeu Smiles. Hale. 18s. Sale 


‘Now aAnpD aGAINn, a hardened reviewer, reading 
a book by an author hitherto unknown to him, 


_ is moved to cry, ‘Where have You been all my 
life? ? This does not often happen; but to this 
reviewer it happens.in the case of this book. 3 

Miss Aileen. Smiles, grand-daughter of 
Samuel, niece of Mrs. Beeton, schoolgirl at Roe- 
_dean in its early days, forewoman-cook in the © 
' Waacs, traveller’ all over Europe, and now — 
(according to her own dust-cover) well over 
seventy years old, has a natural genius for 

: expression, sense of humour, and anecdote, and 

. —which ig rarer—a natural sense of ‘balance 

and compression. This biography, unlike the — 
great bulk of memoirs by relatives of the distin-~ 
guished, fills the reader with a desire for more. 
It is astonishing that there is no biography of 
Samuel Smiles, and that his own autobiography, 

* published soon after his death in 1904, fell still- 
born from the press. The extracts from it which — 
are printed here, together with the extracts from 
his voluminous correspondence and articles, 
suggest that any publisher might well consider 
issuing a volume called Life and Writings of 
Samuel Smiles; apart from the intrinsic interest — 
of his career, the raciness of his language, the 
wide range of his friendship, and his own lively 
happiness and concern with whatever was going 
on, would ensure its: readability today. ‘ Idiots. 
“never change’ 3 said he, ‘ but sensible men change 
‘for the better’; and his own life well illustrates. 
this proposition. 

The book opens with a truly magnificent 

- genealogical table, of which the first Jong line, 

' Stretching across two full pages, is occupied by 
the fourteen children of Samuel Smiles, shop- 
keeper of High Street, Haddington, the third — 
in the Series being our Samuel; and the third 

~ and lowest line by the twenty-two grandchildren- 

_ of the later Samuel, half that number (including — 
Miss Aileen) the offspring of one of his two 
sons, After this stylish beginning we are taken 
at a gallop through Samuel’s life-story, from his 
- Cameronian childhood in Haddington—where 
~ that Jeanie. Welsh who became Mrs. Carlyle 
lived just across the road, and Robert Burns’ 

_ brother and sister, the Rennie engineers, Row- 
Jand Hill’s uncle and the Reverend John Brown’ 
of the Self-Interpreting Bible were fellow-towns- 
men—through the Edinburgh medical school | 
_and his toils as a country surgeon and a doctor 
in Leeds, to the secretaryship of the Leeds and 
_ Thirsk ‘Railway, then of the old South-Eastern 
_ line, and later of the National Proyident Assur- 
ance Company, and (after 1859) as a writer of 
‘one of the world’s _ best-sellers, who continued 
to write and to enjoy life for close on thirty — 
years after he had suffered a severe stroke at 
the age of sixty. Throughout, the vividness ofa 
_ the man’s personality pervades the book, from 
his dislike of Gladstone as ‘an old villain? 
~ and “ flowery’ to boot, to his hatred of the red 
flannel underclothes worn by his mother-in-law. 

- Miss Smiles is at pains to defend her grand-_ 
father against the charge of being a smug 

% success-worshipper—an English Horatio Alger 

~and in this she is quite successful. Smiles — 

vas a Radical in grain, albeit a Radical who 

would have regarded the Welfare State with 

i 3 he advocated railway nationalisation and 


series of resi} he gives as much attention 
omas Edward, the cobbler-naturalist of ~ 


; and for the pure monéy-maker he has 


any of his, more renowned contem- 


- himself to money-making, body and soul, can 
‘scarcely fail-to become rich. Very little brains 
will do it’. He believed profoundly in Self- 
Help, but in Self-Help to a good and full life, 
not to the miserable existence of a John D. 
Rockefeller or a John Ellerman. 

The book is not quite without blemish. There 
are misprints; the index is inadequate, and the 
_ footnotes ludicrously so. Feargus O’Connor’s 
mame is wrongly spelt, and his journal appears 
in one place as the Northern Sun. Smiles could 
not, in 1842, have seen posters saying ‘To beat 
the Duke, go for Gold ’—that adjuration belongs 
to the Reform Bill struggle of ten years earlier; 
and there are one or two other comparable mis- 
takes or omissions. But these are tiny faults 
in a book which everybody ought to read—and 
will enjoy reading. 


My Dog Tulip. By J. R. Ackerley. 
Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 


Those familiar with Mr. Ackerley’s Hindoo 
Holiday and his play ‘Prisoners of War’ will 
-recognise in him a man of more than ordinary 
sensibility, possessing a highly individual literary 
style. Both these qualities are apparent in My 
Dog Tiilip. It is a sincere and beautifully 
written book. One must add that a number of 
readers will find it embarrassing, if not in places 
more than they can stomach. 

Mr. Ackerley lives in a London flat and it 
may have been a rash move on his part—he 


- acknowledges as much—to acquire a dog at all, 


and an Alsatian bitch at that. But having done 
so, having rescued Tulip from a lonely and dis- 
agreeable life with her former owners, he 
quickly came to love the dog, so that instead of 
being merely one half of a casual master-dog 
relationship, she becomes in a very real sense Mr. 
-Ackerley’s friend, an honoured member of his 
household, It follows that her problems become, 
‘so to speak, his problems; and in order to 
understand them it is necessary for him to dis- 
‘cover why dogs conduct themselvés as they do, 
what their needs are, and how those needs can 
be satisfied. 

Even the least observant of us knows some- 
thing of the way dogs behave—the method they 
employ, for example, in greeting one another in 
the street, their habit of frequently lifting their 
legs, the effect on neighbouring dogs when a 
ditch is in season. We know also that dogs as a 


rule have to be house trained and when we walk 


along the pavement we are often confronted 
with evidence that they have been. Anyone 
‘moreover who has had to do with dogs is well 
aware that their mating is by no means always 
the rough and ready business some owners may 
imagine it to be. ‘The importance of wooing in 
a bitch’s sex life’, the author of this book quotes 
one authority m saying, ‘cannot be overesti- 
_ mated’. Mr. Ackerley goes into all these ques- 
‘tions, as they affected Tulip, with an abundance 
of detail, and his narrative is not obscured by 
conventional reticence or the wrapped-up 
phrase. But, for those who can take it, the story 
of his life with Tulip is an absorbing one, most 
engagingly told, and sustained all the way 
through by genuine feeling and insight, as well 
“as by humour and wit. There are memorable 
passages, One cannot for example read unmoved 
the account of Tulip’s confinement— seeing 
“this beautiful animal, in the. midst of the first 
labour of her life, performing upon herself, with 
no help but unerringly, as though directed by 


cated business of creation’. The description of 


pus remark: “Anyone who devotes. omg after a rabbit on Wimbledon Common, 
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me divine wisdom, the delicate and compli- 
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leaping over bracken ‘rhythmically rising and 
falling, like a little painted. horse in a round- 
about, her fore-legs flexed for pouncing, her tall 
ears pricked and focused’ leaves a picture in 
the mind not easily forgotten. The human 
characters that come into the story—those 
whom Mr. Ackerley has to do with over Tulip’s 
affairs—are subtly and entertainingly portrayed. 

This is in short a remarkable and unusual 
book: one that the reader may very well throw 
down but will certainly not put down. And 
perhaps in the end he will find he has a kindlier 
feeling towards the animal traditionally referred 
to as the friend of man but not always treated 
as the claims of friendship might suggest. 


Europa Minor. By Lord Kinross. 

Murray. 18s. 
Turkey is being opened up for us by a series 
of brilliant travelogues. Two years ago we had 
Lord Kinross’ Within the Taurus and Miss 
Freya Stark’s Jonia, and recently Miss Stark’s 
Lycian Shore and Mr. Liddell’s Byzantium and 
Istanbul, and now Lord Kinross has come 
down from the Taurus plateau to where Greek 
and Roman Asia Minor lie magnificent along 
the Mediterranean and Aegean shores. This 
ancient riviera, set all along with Greek temples, 
theatres and cities standing ruinous but im- 
perishable above a gulf-indented coast, awaits 
a new life as a pleasure resort. So far, its only 
amenity seems to be the motor yacht of the 
British Consul-General at Smyrna, in which 
both Miss Stark and Lord Kinross made, at 
different times, such enviable trips that future 
travellers will cast on it covetous eyes. But, with 
a little enterprise and capital, what a riviera, 
what a playground for those who can afford to 
get there, what a noble combination of the best 
ruins; the best bathing, the best culture, the 
best history! ~The great eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century travellers passed that way, 
full of learning, eloquence, and zest; Lord 
Kinross quotes from them with happy effect. 
He himself, also full of learning, zest and 
curiosity, with an endearing knack of making 
cheerful or testy contacts with the locals, and 
complete lack of pretentious commentary, is the 
best of company for such travel, since he knows 
the historical and legendary background, is ad- 
mirably knowledgeable on architectural detail, 
and has a vivid power of conveying grandeur of 
effect. His account, for instance, of the superb 
never-finished temple of Didyma has not been 
excelled, even by Dr. Chandler. Descending from 
these classical glories of Ionia, he cam give a 
dry, prettily precise description of the medieval 
Byzantine House of the Virgin at Ephesus. 
‘Outside, beneath a tree which grows out of the 
building, are tables and chairs where the pilgrim 
may sit, writing. postcards and drinking bottled 
lemonade ”. 

Past and present both come to life in his 


hands. He is a genial and successful traveller; . 


he stays with consuls, drinks with valis, sponge- 
fishers, and local doctors, finding them all good 
company, is arrested by police, loses his luggage 
but retrieves it, picnics among the cascades* of 
Daphne, that one-time festival of vice now 
grown so tame and bourgeois, describes cafés 
and Turkish baths and bus journeys as well as 
the splendours of Pergamum, Priene, Sardis, and 
Cilician castles, gets at times cross and 
exasperated, never has a dull moment and gives 
us none. He transmits the gorgeous, improbable, 
classical scene with vigour and beauty, and ends 
on an Ottoman note, staying on the Bosphorus 
at Istanbul among old palaces and villas and 
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charming Turkish hosts, picnicking on the 
Marmara and strolling about the blue streets 
and clustered stalls of Bursa, the old Turkish 
capital. His description of Istanbul, bathed in 
sea light, its beauties springing up like tulips, 
is welcome after Mr. Robert Liddell’s chiller 
and tetchier view. 

Europa Minor (a more agreeable title would 
be ‘ Turkish Riviera ”) is excellently documented 
and illustrated, and, thank goodness, the, 
references are given at the foot of the page, 
not herded obscurely in chapter-groups at the 
end of the book, where no one ever finds them. 
This guide to a cultural and magnificent riviera 
should be acquired both by those who mean to 
get there and those who cherish no such glitter- 
ing hopes, but like to be tantalised. 


Pandora’s Box 

By Dora and Erwin Panofsky. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s. _ 
This sumptuously produced and_ beautifully 
illustrated volume (printed in the United States) 
is a fascinating iconographic and literary study 
of the symbol of Pandora as developed by 
painters and poets from Hesiod to Paul Klee. 
Although the original statement was made by 
Jane Harrison half a century ago, it will prob- 
ably come as a surprise to nearly all readers to 
learn that in Greek mythology (Pandora is not 
mentioned ‘by classical Latin writers) Pandora 
never had a box at all, that it is quite uncer- 


tain whether she or Epimetheus opened the big_ 


jar in the latter’s house, and whether the con- 
tents of this jar were virtues, vices, or both. 
Pandora was artificially created, endowed with 
gifts by all the gods of Olympus, and presented 
as a trap to Epimetheus, in revenge for his 
brother Prometheus’ theft of fire. 

So far the ancients. Some of the Church 
fathers saw in Pandora a pagan prefiguration of 


Eve; but the creation of the myth of Pandora . 


and her box seems to be due entirely to Erasmus 
in the fifteenth century, who somewhat con- 
fused her story with that of Psyche as told by 
Apuleius. She became a favourite iconographic 
figure in France in the sixteenth century, moved 
to the Netherlands in the seventeenth, and to 
England (and in literature to Germany) in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. Her sym- 
bolic meaning underwent considerable changes: 
first were emphasised her multiple endowments, 
so that she became a fitting allegory for queens, 
ruling favourites, or great cities; then her 
analogy with Eve was stressed, the beautiful 
evil cause of man’s loss of the earthly paradise; 
then she became a femme fatale; and finally she 
disappears, leaving only her box of evils behind. 

All this is told with wit, charm, and elegance, 
but perhaps a plethora of footnotes, by Dr. and 
Mrs, Panofsky of Princeton; sixty fine illustra- 


tions reproduce all the principal paintings and , 


drawings discussed, It seems possible that the 
authors have glossed over too lightly the double 
meaning of ‘box’ (especially in German) which 
may help to account for the fascination of this 
figure, some of the poses in which she is depicted, 
and her equation with Eve as the source of all 
evil in Protestant countries. Turns of phrase 
show that the authors are not ignorant of this; 
but delicacy would not have been too offended 
had the point been made clearly. 


Old Priest and New Presbyter 
By Norman Sykes. Cambridge. 27s. 6d. 


What is most interesting about the latest study 
from the pen of the Dixie Professor of Ecclési- 
astical History at Cambridge is that it points 
to a conclusion which is not only not stated but 
can hardly have been intended, In every sphere 
and domain today there is felt the pressure 
towards centralisation. In industry it was the 
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inevitable ambition of successful private enter- 
prise and then became the very condition of 
state-ownership. A great part of the earth is 


delivered over to compulsory collective farms. 


In government federations, international leagues, 
the Organisation of American States, Atlantic 
Union, European Union, not to mention the 
United Nations, are the chief recent develop- 
ment. Since the fall of the Roman Empire, 
however, it is in religion that centralisation has 
been practised longest and most successfully. 
But in religion a counter-current flowed strongly, 
with the result that since the Reformation there 
has been in the West a multiplicity of churches. 
‘England is the country of pee atne religions 
and only one sauce’ 

In all centralisation what is centralised is 
power, and the argument for or against it is 
really the argument for or against the magnifica- 
tion of power. Episcopacy does not have to soar 
hierarchically to the dizzy pinnacle of pope 
to be one form of centralised power. 

In 1947 the four southern dioceses of the 


_ Anglican Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 


the non-episcopal South India United Church, 
and the South India provinces of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, were all amalgamated into 
the episcopal Church of South India. All new 
ministers of this new church will be episcopally 
ordained, but none already ordained—episcop- 
ally or otherwise—were ordained again. In the 
following year, the Lambeth Conference of 
Anglican Churches of 1948 decided against 
immediate inter-communion with the newcomer. 
One reason given made an unwarranted fetish of 
episcopal ordination. It was that Anglicans had 
never hitherto entered into full communion with 
a church whose ministry was not episcopally 
ordained. 

With urbanity, precision, and wit, Professor 
Sykes demonstrates that this is simply not true. 
During the seventy-five years which divided 
the accession of Elizabeth I from the outbreak 
of the civil war, ministers ordained in the French 
reformed churches, or in Scotland or in the 
Low Countries, might receive ‘a public charge 
of cure of souls’ in the Church of England 
without re-ordination. Given quotation from 
contemporary documents, the reader is delivered 
from the tyranny of theories and their endless 
inconclusive debates. He gains the true benefit 
that can accrue from studying the past and 
seeing how men behaved in actual contingencies. 
But the more far-reaching conclusion he is left 
to draw for himself. He is left, that is to say, 
asking why in South India amalgamation was 
thought to be essential. Surely, as in England in 
the seventeenth century, inter-communion would 
have achieved enough? And from those ques- 
tions, too, he is left to go on to say to himself 
that in England again now let inter-communion 


be consented to all round, and the impure 
/ ambition to re-unite will be sufficiently attained. 


The Pit and the Century Plant 
By Pati Hill. Gollancz. 15s. 


We were once told that Britain’s frontier was 
on the Rhine. That may have been wrong, but 
at least it was definite. The trouble with the 
American frontier is that it can be anywhere. 
Jt is a queer historical rebound that sends 
Americans abroad to escape their own civilisa- 
tion. As old men on the sea or young women 
in the French countryside they pursue that 
frontier which threatens to turn tame on them 
at any moment. Opportunities for heroism 
grow rarer, the world gets colder, everywhere 
Life is taking the place of life. But the last 
romantics will have their fling. The American 
author of this book, once a model in the world 
of Paris high fashion, abandoned civilisation 
for a while to write a book. She took a tumble- 
down cottage outside a remote French village, 


¢ 
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cut off ae hair (so that she could not escape, 
and possibly to prove she knew her Heming- 
way), and wrote this book, which is about that 
savage interlude in her life, about her house, her 
woods, the fields and village, and particularly 
her near neighbours, the farming Joumards. — 

‘Irritation, as every dog knows, may be a 
source of pleasure. The initial impact of Miss 
Hill is that of a bright and tireless stranger who 
comes in and talks and talks and talks. Our 
salvation (and hers too, as it turns out) is that 
we can get away at the drop of a page. If we 
stay with her, we find that what at first seems 
irritating colloquial candour soon takes on the 
appearance of delightfully individual gesture. 
Such is the power of personality, helped by 
skilful literary organisation. We cannot doubt 
that Miss Hill experienced the events she de- 
scribes here, but to believe that they happened 
exactly as she describes them is to believe that 
life has a flair for subsidiary crises and orderly 
denouement. This is life organised, romanticised. 
Taken on these terms, as the possible book of a 
musical called ‘ Life with Madame Joumard’, it — 
is good entertainment. The author has a splendid 
eye for-scene and character. Her zest for life-is 
reflected. in a passion for detail: she can get 
equal interest out of a quest for wild straw- 
berries, a consideration of two dogs chained in. — 
a barn, or a description of a woman who was 80 ~ 
economical that when angry ‘she would take 
advantage of the energy to scrub the floor from 
corner to corner’, Again and again there is 
some felicity of observation and’ description, It 
is all the more disappointing, therefore, that the 
total construction should be so trite. Miss Hill 
has found her frontier. It was in New York all 
the time. 


An Approach to Paul Klee. By Nika 

Hulton. Phoenix House. 25s. 

Not long ago Nika Hulton’s collection of draw- 
ings and paintings by Paul Klee was on view at 
the Tate Gallery. She has now prepared a book 
in which over thirty works from her collection 
are reproduced, eight of them in colour. She 
introduces them herself with a short essay on 
Klee and notes related to each picture. 

Klee’s art reproduces well; no doubt this has 
much to do with his genuine popularity. The 
plates make this an attractive book even though 
the quality of the process is not outstanding. — 
However, the text is a disappointment. It is after 
all something to own over thirty Klees. One had 
hoped for an account of a life with them. How 
does a collector catch the virus of a certain 
artist? How does he understand his own symp- 
toms, and could he, after the event, get along 
without them? Because collectors are people who 
are able to pursue such affairs to the bitter end — 
they must have, or so one feels, special informa- 
tion. Alas, Mrs. Hulton disclaims her part; she 
only chose these pictures for her illustrations 
because she happened to know them particularly 
well, she tells us in a footnote. 

‘Considering the nature of his art it is ironical 
that Klee should have attracted so much critical — 
vagueness; perhaps it is the element of pretencé 
in his thought that does it. Mrs, Hulton, whose 
essay includes many of the commonplaces of 
routine Klee appreciation, takes his analogy of 
the Tree as her starting point, ‘Klee was in 
touch with nature at an elemental level’, she 
writes. She greatly underestimates his formal 
constructive interests which were after all crucial 
to the development of his art. This means that 
the crystalline quality of such drawings - as 
‘ Artiste’, a watercolour of 1924 which is repro- _ 
duced here, escapes her. Indeed if it were de- 
tached from the illustrations her essay might 
well suggest an artist in whose work vagueness” 
was a primary characteristic instead of one iat 
had at all costs to be avoided, h 
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_ As the comforting clouds of Three Nuns Tobacco 
float lazily into the realms of remembered pleasures, 
eedecez fille on the nature of this fine tobacco. In the discs 
ee you'll remesiie te dark centres—the black heart of Perig ue, 
added by an expert hand to cach and prolong your enjoyment 
of each ounce of Three Nuns. Long, long before Columbus 
adventured on American shores, Perique was being cultivated 
| by Indian Bee in what is now the parish of St. James. 
For only in this I 6 square mile area, some fifty miles above 
New Olean the rolling Mississippi, can this unique 
hes be sodas grown. Many a pipe of peace did 
Perique all, oe a Brave did it solace. Today, rich and — 
rare, it imparts that distinctive aroma which 
the smokers of Three Nuns always enjoy. 
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CRITIC ON. THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on BB.C. programmes by independent Pouiridutors: 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY “ee 
Uninspired 


So LITTLE that is inspired reaches our screens 
from Television Centre that the local medical 


officer of health might find it sociologically pro-_ 


fitable to look into conditions there. Judging 
by the general quality of the outflow, the place 
is peopled by a human group that has achieved 
a frightening metabolic poise. We receive no 
sign that its members know the torments of 
genius, that they share the nerve crises of a 
Beethoven, the desperate melancholy of a Poe, 


or even, it seems, the auto-intoxication that may 


As seen by the viewer: 


’ write more poems and paint more pictures than 


we realise. The bland extruding programme 
stream is obviously matched by a superb in- 
testinal efficiency. There is no travail, no agony 
of creation, only the suave ardours of a lot of 
nice people calling for coffee with milk and two 
lumps and never an ice-pack for an overheated 


forehead. No doubt there are exhaustions but not’ 


those of the artist who wrestles with his soul. 
Consider the two new programme ideas let 
loose on us last week, which otherwise showed 
B.B.C. television slipping “back all too easily 
into the old routine after the Wimbledon inter- 
regnum—that critic’s holiday, and jolly good 
too, it gave me a chance to read a_ book. 
The two new programmes were ‘ What’s in a 
Name?’ and ‘What’s in the Picture? ’, titles 
reminiscent of Victorian journalism and indica- 
tive of the banalities they” were supposed to 
adorn. The first is an attempt to interest us in 


‘the surnames we bear, the second a panel show 


with no more precise purpose than to pass the 
time, with a morsel of historical content. 
“What’s in a Name?’ was originally devised 
for sound radio. By last week’s showing, it will 
gain nothing from its apostasy. This could have 
made its essential point by sound alone and that 
is its weakness. It is the weakness of other tele- 
vision activities. Inheritor of a surname which 
took on socially prote¢tive trimmings after the 
Conquest and then reverted to its earlier com- 
monplace form and no nonsense, I am being 
more emphatic about the programme in question 
than its quality warranted, The subject is’ full 
of the liveliest interest to all, except perhaps 
those who have pinched our more distinguished 
family names for expediency’s sake, But if it is 
to be taken seriously it must have the imprint 


‘of at least some authority, some scholarship. 


With its fatuous ‘celebrity spot’, its babble 
about pseudonyms, which have almost nothing 
to do with the case, and its overall cheapness, 
this was poor television. ~ 

Now I ‘come, with still less patience, to 
‘“What’s in the Picture?’ This set before us a 
team of people who were given a look at an 
enlarged reproduction of part of a news photo- 
graph, dated any time within living memory, 
and challenged to name quickly the occasion 
and other relevant circumstances, including 
identifying: persons. We viewers could not 
_always see clearly what the panel saw; worse, 
we saw too much of the panel and were thereby 
obstructed in our larger curiosity. It was amus- 
ing to speculate on the producer’s purpose in 


* Show Place—Durham Cathedral’ on July 11; right, the sanctuary ring on. the 
cathedral door 


thus taking our eyes off the central theme: was 
he uncertain of its holding power? If so, I can 
tell him that his instinct was right. Having 
assisted in purloining an idea from ‘ Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral?’ he had failed to acknow- 
ledge his source even by the flattery of imitating 
its least good qualities. Pondering the Radio 
Times programme note, we divine the cardinal 
error. The devising and presentation were the 
handiwork of two old timers of sound radio, 
Michael Barsley and Kenneth Adam, That tells 
us much and, unfortunately, excuses nothing. 
As I write, my normally equable temper rises at 
the thought of B.B.C, television permitting such 
production gaffes at this time of day, after the 
years of devoted experiment and pleasure-giving 
triumph, Either of those programmes would serve 
-as illustrations from the early history of tele- 
Nision documentary. They showed not a gleam 
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The International Musical Eisteddfod from Llangollen on July 12: a Yazor dance from ‘Upper Aust 
and (right) the winners in the folk dancing competition, the Grupo de Danzas Vascas * Goizaldi’, 2 
# San Sebastian 
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of the contemporary spirit which i is the essence 
of television. 

That leaves me just enough space in which to — 
genuflect to the outside broadcast cameras for a 
their redeeming labours in Durham Cathedral, 
at Llangollen, several times, for the international 
folk dancing and singing, Headingley for the — 
Test cricket, Silverstone for the motor racing, 
White City Stadium for the A.A.A, champion- 
ships, and Oxford for the Duké of Edinburgh’s 
study conference. My barber thought the Duke’s 
speech ‘very good’, and I would have agreed — 
vigorously with him but for the occupational~__ 
risk. There was a telerecording which -had to~ 
be apologised for but it adequately reproduced 
the main features of an occasion enlivened by — 
the Duke’s sardonic turn of humour, The — 
pictures from Durham were often imposingly — 
beautiful, particularly of the ribbed cross-vault- 
ing and the carved drums of the great columns, 

In ‘Panorama’ at the beginning of the week, 
Malcolm | Muggeridge, interviewing _ two 
aggrieved young contemporaries, George Scott, 
journalist, and John Osborne, playwright, asked 
them in effect: ‘ What’s biting you?’ Their 
answers were much less forthcoming than those 
given in the film about tropical diseases which 
came on at the end of the week, an illuminating 
and curiously satisfying study of dedicated lives. 
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DRAMA 
je Not a Scintilla — 


‘ SCINTILLATING’ is a word I hesitate to use of 
Whitehall farce, as indeed I hesitate to use it. 
of anything at all. Let me say that ‘Madame — 
Louise”, Vernon Sylvaine’s expertly tailored. 
farce on Sunday night, came up very comic 
indeed. The audience in the theatre laughed; 
so did the audience at home, if not always in 
quite the same places. Generally, the joke which 
roared out into the house on a gust of ‘glee 
fell comparatively flat at home; but at home we 
saw more of the eyebrow work. The basic joke 
of two rather hoarse males (Brian Rix in the 
Hare role, Leo Franklyn in the Drayton role) 
dressed as dowagers and beset by thugs in a 
dress shop caused much delight. 

Generally, it was a week with nowhere much 
to go for a laugh. ‘ Henrietta, M.D.’, by Robert 
Kemp, came in well from Scotland. It is a 
serious, smiling little play of a young woman 
doctor’s struggle, and it was given the right © 
serious eons ‘performance by Mary Helen — 


— 
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Mr. Stopper, Leo Franklyn as Mr. 
Boot, Senior 


Danald and ae Finlay Macdonald 
between them. cannot say it was rousing; 
mor was oe Morgan’s ‘ Without Vision’, 
which began as a sort of Welsh equivalent ée 
. that day in the Groves’ Saga when Gran got 
her first telly. This was family fun calculated 
to appeal to those who watch television en 
famille, but it grew tedious when in the later 
scenes it began to elaborate from the Book of 
Proverbs’ ‘ Where there is no vision’, etc. How- 
ever, Peter Lamberi produced nicely and Sheila 
Gill did what she could as this Welsh tele- 
vision Mum. There is also, subtle difference, 
a Mummy to be reckoned with now; to wit, 
Abigail’s mother, played by Maud Long. 

The programme this week I fear I shall 
forget was the revue called ‘ Scintillation’. Only 
faint memories indeed seep through. There were 
two comperes, that I feel sure, because one 
kept on as it were compere-ing the other, and 
both were French, this being—oo-lé-li—the 
Fourteenth of July. Eyes were rolled, ‘rs’ were 
rolled, mmoues were made, and strapping great 
English girls in huge hats wandered not sulkily 
but indecisively around. There were damp love 
ditties at the keyboard, and later a young woman 
in sequin-sewn drawers (a move in the scintil- 
Jating direction at least) sang—inexplicably—a 
_song to Father Christmas into a white telephone 
which naturally elicited a whole army of slow- 


stepping ladies, one of whom I recall as balanc- | 


ing at a slight droop upon her head the upper 
part of one of those gas street-lamps. which 
Uncle Betjeman is always preserving; while yet 
another moved in a cloud of her own devising, 
darkly, with a muslin meat-safe athwart her 
brows. It was all very strange but not at all 
' seintillating. Faster if mot much gayer was a 
friendly coloured dancer from Trinidad; 
puppets ‘almost human’ in the hands of Mr. 
Bromley waggled their rumps, with furiously 
jerked. strings; and, certainly more than human- 
seeming, a real contortionist having locked his 
knee caps over his shoulders peered at us, though 
rate impeded by his headdress, from 

between his buttocks. Anon, the sound of Dukas’ 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier’ was heard and choreo- 
_bantic fancy held sway, involving a gyratory 
“young person who wore a conical hat and 
carried a sextant (I think) and made constant 


which opened at random to reveal such 
as ‘Luna (the Moon)’: 


Scene from ‘Madame Louise’, a farce by Vernon Sylvaine, televised from 
the Whitehall Theatre, London, on July 15, with (left to right) Brian Rix as 
Trout, and Charles Cameron as Mr. 


Core ata book teed up imsecurely on a | 


whereat more 


THE LISTENER 


ladies in headdresses, etc., etc. .. . I am sure 
all this would have looked quite dazzling in a 
tent at Blackpool, but on a television screen 
it suggested some lack of appreciation as to what 
will scintillate and what will not. 

_ More modest in scope was Joyce Grenfell’s 
almost one-woman revue. Its charm may have 
been lost in some quarters, in as much as some 
of her jokes are too near home (certainly for 
Abigail and Roger, pardon me). Why Miss 
Grenfell comes through so well on television 
while her greater (as I am sure she'd admit) 
sister Ruth Draper does not, remains a mystery, 
but at any rate Miss Grenfell’s kindly but 
harassed kindergartnerin gets my award of the 
week. That did scintillate. 

Patrons of our national opera between the 
acts of ‘Tosca’ on Wednesday could be seen 
scuttering across the market in their finery to 
visit that tavern where there is television, to 
see and hear Tito Gobbi in ‘ Music for You’ 
give a rousing account of the Prologue from 
‘Pagliacci’. Other music included a pleasant 


Janos Starker in ‘ Music at Ten’ on July 15 


‘Henrietta, M.D.’, televised from Edinburgh on July 12, with (left to right) 

Maud Risdon as Rhoda Maitland, Hilary Thomson as Corinna Maitland, 

Paul Curran as_ Professor Macnaughton, Michael O’Halloran as Henry 
Maitland, M.p,, and Mary Helen Donald as Henrietta 


afternoon concert well conducted by .Tausky 
and well introduced by Christopher Hassall. 
Marion Studholme again sang prettily. An inch 
forward on the long road of making the big 
public like cello recitals was scored by Miss 
Foy’s presentation of Janos Starker, a real 
master of that often lugubrious instrument. 
Here was eloquence indeed, far removed from 
the bee-in-a-match-box effect we hear so often. 
The setting for ‘Aprés un réve’ seemed like a 
very small nonconformist conventicle, Not that 
sort of réve, Miss Foy. 
Puitip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Early Chapters 


SHAW’S LITERARY REPUTATION will be on trial 
during the next few weeks. No man, arraigned in 
the Centenary Court, could conduct his own 
defence better. Last week, not long after I had 
listened in London to the first part of ‘ Back to 
Methuselah* (Home), that extraordinary debate 
in the dayspring of Eden, I saw a French audi- 
ence rise to applaud ‘ Caesar and Cleopatra’ (it 
was applauding dramatist as well as players). A 
day or so later I read again the conversation- 
piece of Charles II’s reign in which for a 
moment it seems as if Shaw, as a prose-writer, 
‘burned brightlier towards his setting-day’’. We 
shall know once more on Sunday how that piece 
comes through on radio. But it is surely clear 
that a dramatist able to bring off such a ‘ treble’ 
as this—plays assembled fortuitously from the 
Shaw Folio—cannot worry much about the 
flicking of mayfly criticism. 

The Home Service, gallantly taking the good 
with the less good in the metabiological penta- 
teuch—was ever label less assuring?—opened 
its Shayvian celebration, very properly, with ‘In 
the Beginning’, The play might have been de- 
signed for radic. Here, with Eden’s bower in 
flower and the fable of creative evolution in its 
first flower also, Esmé Percy, most persuaded 
of Shavians, spoke the Serpent in a fashion I 
shall long remember. Shaw ordained for the 
Serpent a ‘ strange, seductively musical whisper’. 
I would not use those words for Mr. Percy’s 
voice, but it was a voice that told us we listened 
to the most subtle of the creatures of the field 
(another determined Shavian, ‘I have willed and 


. 
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'/ willed and willed’), and set us down, more 


in a timeless Eden. This Serpent appeared to 


_ speak from a deep drift of leaves. Vocally, Mr. 


Percy has ever had this power to compel. One 
would not cast him in mild chit-chat: he needs 
an author to touch his imagination, and Shaw 
has always done this, While the Serpent was 
speaking (or laughing—that mocking laughter!) 
we were in Eden. I would have liked the actor 
who told me some time ago that people 
‘bothered too much’ about speech, to have. 
heard Esmé Percy utter the word ‘groan’: it 


“was like the performance of some ceremonial act 


and immensely impressive. 
This, then, was an achievement, and, in prais- 
ing it, I am by no means forgetting Norman 


Shelley and Ursula Howells as our First Parents 


and Trevor Martin as Cain, Directed by Val 
Gielgud and Michael Bakewell, here was Shavian 
debate at its most invigorating : 
ment of the theme that where there’s a will 
there’s a way. That evening I was unable to go 
on from the free airs of Eden to the brothers 
Barnabas, and perhaps it was as well; the 
strength of the pentateuch is in its beginning 
and its end. I look forward now to Lilith. 
‘The Rape of the Locks’ (Third) can seem 
to us to be nearly as old as Eden. Though the- 
movement of Menander’s New Comedy is some- 
how as familiar as the passage of morning into 
afternoon, it contrives at the same time to be 
fresh: «a story compelling enough to make us 
feel that there must be something unlooked-for 
over the page. Nothing could be happier than 
the union of Athens with Boar’s Hill, Menander 


~with Murray, the ancient comedy that is always 


young adapted by the veteran who has never 
een old. There may bea time, perhaps in 
A.D. 31920, when it will be hard to separate- 
the small fragments of Menander from the 
generous additions of Murray. ‘ The Rape of the 


Locks’ has everything—parted twins, jealousies, . 


loyes, reunions. Under Charles Lefeaux’s direc- 
tion it was acted for our delight—James Hayter 
in the lead—with plenty of Attic pepper and 
salt. Long may the team of Murray and Menan- 
der flourish. 

Grimmer work now, and from our own day. 


~ Last week I was writing about the Papers. This 


week I can write about a Thing—the kind of 
Thing you get only in the horror-stories. The 
newest one depends on its hands, and there has 
always been something especially alarming about 
hands: the kind that can materialise from no- 
where and either behave oddly or just clutch. 
My favourite intruders are the ‘ white, fat hand’ 
that groped round the Tiled House in Sheridan 
Le Fanu’s tale, and the child’s hands that 
haunted Tresillack in an anecdote by ‘Q’. ‘ The 
Hands’ imagined by Hilda Lawrence—Donald 
McWhinnie did the adaptation and production 
(Light)—are a very different pair; I had better 


not say too much, for they may come up again. / 
As a play it proved to be intermittently freez- ‘ 


ing; there was too much to explain in it, but 


~ the dramatists and Mary Wimbush did make a 


good thing of the ‘ Thérése Raquin’ trick of the 


_ paralysed woman who knows but who cannot 


speak. Miss Wimbush’s hoarse, smothered whis- 
per, the thoughts of the dumb woman (‘If only 
I could tell you—you didn’t see it!) will remain 
with me this week with the crackle of Esmé 
Percy’s Serpent. I rush to add that I am not 
comparing the plays. /. 

f J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Globe Trotting 


MANY YEARS AGO a friend of mine; prowling at 
leisure in the church of Santa Croce i in Florence, 
was overtaken and outstripped by a conducted 
gang of American tourists who were doing Italy 


the announce- _ 
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at top sped. One of them, a lady. on saredtly : 


exhausted, lagged behind and fell into conversa- 
tion with my friend. They had arrived that 
morning, she said, for a six-hour visit. Where 
from? The lady sighed. “I don’t know’, she 
said, “and I’d be glad if you'll tell me where I 
am now’ 

~ I was in a similar plight last week when in the 
space of four evenings the B.B.C. rushed me by 
car through one of the most forbidding tracts 
of Subtopia; by train across- Germany, and 
thence by ship to Sweden and on to Petersburg; 
on foot through Siberia, Mongolia, across the 
Gobi Desert, into Tibet and so to India, and 


“two evenings later once again, but this time by 


air, across Siberia and the Gobi Desert to China. 
A programme headed ‘ The Travellers ’ was con- 


cerned with The Long Walk, the book in which 


Slavomir Rawicz has described how he and a 
small party of various nationalities escaped from 
a prison camp in Siberia and, making south, 
crossed Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and Tibet 
and—those of them that survived’ the ordeal— 
eventually reached India. Mr. Rawicz wrote the 
book twelve years after the events and there was 
much that he had forgotten, nor had he and his 
companions known with any exactness what 
route they had taken, In this programme Dr. 
Rupert Clarke, Peter Hleming, Col. A. P. 
Hodges, and Eric Shipton, all of them familiar 
with one or more of the areas through which 
Mr. Rawicz must have passed, tried by ques- 
tioning him to establish exactly the route he 
must have followed. 

It has been suggested that The Pane Walk is 
a brilliant fiction, and some of the statements in 
the book, when. challenged by these pundits, 
revealed what seemed to be considerable lapses 
of memory. This was particularly striking in 
Mr. Rawicz’s reports of distances travelled with- 
out food or water, feats which Mr. Shipton, 
who has been a member of twelve expeditions to 
the Himalayas, declared to be physically’ im- 
possible, while suggesting that Mr. Rawicz must 
have greatly overestimated distances and num- 


bers of days. The discussion, which lasted forty’ 


minutes, was to a large extent vague and in- 
conclusive and owed its fascination—and fas- 
cinating it was—entirely to the many strange 
-and impressive details of the landscapes of those 
remote lands and the food and habits of life of 
their inhabitants. It was agreed at least that Mr. 
Rawicz had written a thrilling book. 

F. Elwyn Jones, Q.c., M.P., no more than 
mentioned Siberia and the Gobi Desert. In ‘A 
Lawyer Goes to China’ his theme was not 
travel. With a party of lawyers from certain 
western European countries he studied the 
administration of justice and the present state 
of the law in China and visited some of the 
courts and prisons. At the revolution the old 
legal code was abolished. and the new code is 


/still in the making, though much has already 


been accomplished. It was an interesting and 
encouraging talk. On the whole Mr. Jones 
seemed to be favourably impressed by the present 
state of things in the Republic. 

So much for three evenings. On the fourth, 
between 7.30 and 10.0 p.m., I was on the road 
again, first with Sir Hugh Casson, exploring 
‘Industrial Lancashire’, a country more in- 
hospitable than the Gobi Desert because its 
-desolation is the work not of Nature but of 
unconscionable Man. Sir Hugh’s description of 
the acres upon acres of slag heaps, ruined 
sheds, and overturned trucks, of abandoned 
industrial sites, ‘the dust-bins of industry’ as 
he called them, fills one with exasperation, as 
indeed he intends it should, since it is only by 
the rousing of public opinion that the shameless 
abuse of the face of the countryside can be 
remedied. This was the sixth and last of Sir 
Hugh’s disturbing talks. They must have in- 
volved a Breat deal of heart-breaking work and 


§ 
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he and ‘the B.B.C. have Started an 1 invaleble 
service in bringing the state of affairs before the 
widest possible audience, — 

The second journey, ‘ Lenin’ eooumey’ A 
vealed how Lenin and his wife obtained porn 
sion from the German General Ludendorff, in 
the middle of the first world war, to ‘travel — 
through Germany in a sealed train en route 
from Switzerland to Petersburg, in the nick of 
time to switch the Russian Liberal Revolution —~ 
on to the Bolshevik line. It was a stirring story, — 
written by David Woodward, who was able to — 
include hitherto unpublished material from 
German and Russian sources. 

OE: MarTIN ARMSTRONG 
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Met 4 
Symphony sau Opera 
Two SYMPHONIES and two operas by Mozart 
relayed from Glyndebourne provided the most 
interesting fare last week. Mahler’s Third Sym- 
phony in D minor contains, within i its enormous 
bulk, some of his most attractive music. Whether — 
that music is truly symphonic is another matter. — 
To me it seems éssentially pictorial, concerned — 
with the pfésentation of extra-musical ideas— 
in this instance Man’s relationship to Nature. 
It is a big subject, and one that might be treated 
in genuinely symphonic terms. But, for all his 
ambition and intention to followin the footsteps 
of the great Viennese classics, Mahler’s mind — 
was. _Yarely capable of transforming the- visual — 
or verbal images that inspired him, into purely 
musical terms that need. neither annotation nor : 
Poetic text to make their meaning clear. - 

Nor did Mahler perceive the fundamental — 
truth of the ancient rule, propounded by Aris- 
totle, that restricts the size of a work of art to 
what may readily be apprehended at one time. — 
It is not sufficient that a symphonic movement. 
should have a form demonstrable by analysis; it 
must be heard to have form as we listen to its 
performance: The first movement of the Third | 
Symphony cannot be taken in as a whole and — 
consequently seems to sprawl shapelessly over — 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Yet, taken for what it is, this symphony is 
full of delights. ‘ What it is’ is really a sort of 
glorified film music which might find its full _ 
realisation in the cartoons of some super-Disney. _ 
For Nature is presented as arch and prettified. 
Pan has none of the goatish, brutish qualities ‘4 
which contributed to the meaning of ‘ panic’. 
The birds are too sweet for words, and the bells” 
have for clappers dear little cherubs, disem- 
bodied like Sir Joshua’s, who, as they swing, 
utter the mystic words, ‘Bimm, Bumm ’. It-is, _ 
as the Americans say, all too cute. Only in the 
last movement do we get on to-the true sym-_ 
phonic plane. Here Mahler’ significantly sheds’ a 
all his orchestral virtuosity, and, mainly in terms 
of string-tone, utters thoughts that” are profound — 
and purely musical, 

Niels-Viggo Bentzon, whose Fourth | Sym. 
phony was broadcast on Friday, is an energetic © 
and lively personality, Music pours from him — 
readily, but this\ symphony suggests that he 
subjects his ideas to insufficient criticism, and 
is too sanguine in his ardour to “organise his” 
music into satisfying order. As the symphony 
proceeded interest was aroused by this or by 
that, only to be Jet down in the sequel. So, 
though the whole work took less time’ than 
Mahler’s first movement, it seemed over-long. 

To judge from the broadcast, this year’s ‘Don 
Giovanni’ at Glyndebourne is well: below the 
standard. Kim Borg has a fine bass voice, but 
he never gave the impression of | possessing the. 
dash and humour of a Don Juan, nor his 
seductiveness either. Likewise Sena Jurinac is 
a lovely singer. Where Jyricism and le 
phrasing are wanted—the opening of No 

o in | 


os 1 , Tike 


and Jurinac is no match for Ljuba Welitsch i 


big aria. Over the Elvira I prefer to draw a 
polite veil. So it was the English members of 
_ the cast, including a contingent from the much- 
abused Royal Opera, who lent the greatest dis- 
tinction to a performance which, for all John 
’ Pritchard could do at the conductor’ s desk, seemed © 
to be, perhaps literally, ‘ under the weather’, 
“ Figaro” went a great deal better under Gui’s 
lively direction on Saturday, though. not so well 


- Frescobaldi was elected organist of St. 

Peter’s, Rome—he performed there 

before an audience of 30,000. The legend, if 
apocryphal, is also revealing: for Frescobaldi, 
as a leading representative of the Italian 
~ baroque style, was essentially an exhibitionistic 
genius. 
and television stars who attract comparable 
audiences today; but no more than they did 
he disdain self-dramatisation. 
The centre of musical activity in the 
passionately humanistic world which had grown’ 
out of the Renaissance was, naturally enough, 
secular. The progressive musical techniques 
of Frescobaldi’s time were all associated with 
' madrigalian and theatrical music, and tended to 
undermine the modal and polyphonic con- 
ventions on which composers were still nurtured. 
Frescob2idi was never connected with an 
opera house; he was a servant of the State only — 
in being a servant of thé-Church. Yet he was 
a progressive, even an aggressive, modernist in 
_a turbulent world; and he composed virtually — 
“no a cappella music in the old vocal tradition. 


expressed himself through his virtuosity on his | 
own instrument, the organ; and he concentrated 
~ on keyboard music because keyboard instruments _ 
could develop techniques suggested by the music 
* of theatrical fashion. Thus, although the organ — 


“movement of the player’s fingers on the key- | 
board provokes virtuoso arabesques more elabor- 
ate than any that could be negotiated by the 
human. voice; and although the organ does not 
Jend itself t 
could not but be affected by the dance-dominated 
style of the percussive harpsichord. 

Whether Frescobaldi calls his pieces ricercar, 
| ee nitasiay canzona or toccata, the basis of his 
convention is broadly the same. The type of 
- theme he uses in a ricercar may have more 
~ affinity with learned ecclesiastical tradition than 


but the method of treatment is in both cases 
related to operatic styles. Almost all Fresco- 
_ baldi’s pieces are toccatas in the sense that they - 
_ grow from the ‘touch’ of the player’s hands; — 
ae they are the improviser’s spontaneous overflow 
pear oe, _ Frescobaldi’s prea 


©Or sai che Ponore’ or in the cabaletta of her 


Soae Girolamo Frescobaldi : 
By WILFRID MELLERS 


The first of a series. of programmes “of Frescobaldi’s music will be broadcast at 10.20 p.m. on Sunday, July 22 (Third) 


re ~ CONTEMPORARY chronicler tells” 
us that in 1608—the year in which 


He had more to offer than the cinema 


‘Even when fulfilling a liturgical function, he ~ 


is a polyphonic - instrument-—and so relatable — 
re to vocal polyphony—it is admirably adapted to | 
playing sustained dissonances, Then, again, the those of the 


metrical dance music, its technique - 


emiquavers - : that surge Up sepecatic Cissenance and arabesque destroy vocal 
< 


in ee ae night when the company gave 


7 hl one of the best all-round performances of the 
els Milanoy gave Sie a “oui exhibition - 
of feli-laceration at Covent Garden last week— 


opera I have heard for a long time. But a broad- 
Cast is a severe test for such a well-known work. 
All sorts of little imperfections—Cuenod’s failure 
to give the maximum unctuousness and irony 
to his interventions in the first-act Trio, Michel 
‘Roux’ tendency to detach one note from the 
next in what should be Jegato, Elena Rizzieri’s 
uneven runs up to high C and so on—stick out 
a mile, though they pass, if not unnoticed at 
least without affecting enjoyment so much, 

the theatre. On the other hand, Cora Baie: 
Meijer’s Cherubino, though still not very dis- 
tinguished as a vocal performance, sounded a 


from the improviser’s agile fingers and over- 
burdened heart. Along with this finger-virtu- 
osity, the improviser’s genius welled into thrill- 
ing harmonic progressions, usually—as in the 
madrigals—created by chromatic inflection in 


the inner parts, There is no literary text to ex- 
plain them; but though they may not tell a 


story, like an opera, none the less the composer 
is the performer and the performer is the hero of 
an implicit drama: as we listen, we live his 
passions vicariously. 

In toccata style musical section follows section 
aS.mood ‘succeeds mood in the performer-com- 
Poser. The sectional technique is broadly 
‘similar to that of madrigalian polyphony, in 
which the composer deals with each clause of 
the poem im sequence, with evolutionary 
continuity but with a minimum of repetition. 
_ But in music which dispenses with words it be- 
comes more important to establish unity between 
the diverse sections: no composer trained in a 
learned contrapuntal tradition could have been 
‘satisfied with an arbitrary succession of (however 
passionate) moods. At first sight it looks as 
though Frescobaldi remains faithful to the old 
linear principles of order. His texture is 
habitually polyphonic, even virtuoso Passage- 
work being disciplined by canonic invitations; 
and the successive sections of a toccata, though 
contrasting in temper, are frequently based on 
transformations of a single theme. 

When one looks into the music more deeply, 
however, it becomes clear that Frescobaldi’s 
structural principles are very different from 
sixteenth-century vocal poly- 
phonists. His fugal themes tend to be much 
‘squarer, more dance-like and diatonic, than the 
modally vocal themes of his predecessors, so that 
- the counterpoint becomes, as it was ultimately to 
be in Handel, a means of achieving economy of 
texture rather than a structural principle in its 
own right. Moreover, when Frescobaldi’s themes 
are not dance-like they are often extremely 
chromatic: devised more for their harmonic 


; otentialities than for lyrica] beauty. Frequently 


Frescobaldi’s themes begin broadly and diatonic- 
ally; are transformed into more chromatic ver- 


does the more dance-like theme of a canzona, sions as the figuration grows more complex; and 


are finally metamorphosed into exuberant dance 
tunes, stable after the fluctuating dissonances 


_ and dissolving tonality of the chromatic section. 


Though Frescobaldi’s music does not depend 

ona clearly defined norm of tonality such as 

one finds in Handel, it looks forward to classical 

| rather than backwards to the Middle 
es. 

‘The basic structure of Frescobaldi’s pieces 

represents the triumph of humanism: for 
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good deal nehent in the broadcast. For the rest, 
Roux made a splendid Almaviva, Bruscantini 
repeated his delightful and human portrait of 
Figaro, and Rizzieri’s Susanna was mostly en- 
chanting. Alas! I cannot include among the 
successes the Countess of Joan Sutherland, 
whose voice was unsteady and who failed to 
project the pathos and dignity of the part. The 
smaller parts were all admirably done and a 
word of praise is due to the chorus, which this 
year has sung well in all the operas, doing 
credit to Peter Gellhorn whose contribution to 
the success of ‘Die Entfihrung’ I ought to 
have registered a fortnight ago. 
DyYNELEY Hussty 


1583-1643 


and fugal tradition; and this humanist passion 
1S consummated in a dance-hymn which is often 
popular im character, earthy and sun-baked, 
dominated by physical movement and therefore 
by Time. On the whole, one does not find, in 
Frescobaldi’s liturgical music, the subtle equili- 
brium between ‘humanistic’ harmonic and 
figurative techniques and the mystical serenity 
of old-style vocal polyphony, such as one finds 
in the plainsong fancies of his French contem- 
porary, Titelouze. But one cannot sharply differ- 
entiate between the sacred and secular impulses 
of the early seventeenth century. The vacillating 
texture of Frescobaldi’s chromatic movements 
grew from his humanist passion; yet it is also 
singularly melancholy, for it implies that the 
personality, revelling in its joys and sorrows, 
is becoming rootless, directionless, alone: and, 
in the last resort, scared. Even in the forward- 
flowing lyricism of the final dance, modal 
ambiguities and false relations suggest that fear 
is not completely dispelled. The dance, after 
all, is masque music; and the masque is only 
an illusion of reality. 

In the dark of the melancholy inherent in 
Frescobaldi’s sunlit music it is thus neither an 
accident nor a paradox that the most wonderful 
music he ever wrote should occur in the most 
sacred moments of his most strictly liturgical 
work. The pieces which he composed to 
accompany the Elevation of the Host contain 
the most extreme example of that strange, 
shifting dissolution of tonality we have com- 
mented on: 
tion of operatic recitative, with weeping 
dissonances and sobs in ‘Lombard’ syncopa- 
tions. Such music takes us to the heart of the 
Counter-Reformation. As Renaissance human- 
ists, Frescobaldi and his contemporaries 
delighted in world, flesh, and devil; but their 


delight tingled the nerves the more acutely 


because they still knew God. The Counter- 
Reformers, no less than the Reformers, were 
determined that the devil should not have all 
the good tunes, exciting harmonies, brilliancies 
of virtuosity. Knowing that man was ‘a proud 
and yet a wretched thing’, they felt that he 
was at once fearfully frail and potentially divine. 
The Word become Flesh was the first miracle. 
Frescobaldi’s Elevation movements hint at a 
more wondrous miracle: perhaps Flesh might 
become Word. 


The sixty-second season of Henry Wood Prom- 
enade Concerts begins at the Royal Albert Hall 
on July 21. Copies of The Story of the Proms, an 
illustrated B.B.C. publication, price 2s. 6d., can 
be obtained from newsagents and booksellers or 
post free from B.B.C. Publications, 35 se age 
High BuerS London, W.1, 
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I feel. so fresh dear captain now 
Though I’ve been in for hours. 

It was the Guinness with my lunch 
That gave me staying powers. 


T IS QUITE NATURAL to feel tired and thirsty at this 
I time of the year, and it is just as natural to turn toa 
Guinness for renewed energy and refreshment. 

Don’t tickle your thirst—give yourself something 
worth drinking. Something that will do you good. 
Lots of people find summer very trying. Guinness is a 
great help to all who work hard or play hard. 


Guinness does more 
than quench your thirst 


— GEI67L7 
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County Guides 
EDITED BY JOHN BETJEMAN : 
Concise, apposite, informative, and generously illustrated with prints, 
photographs, maps and drawings intelligently chosen, these guides 
are all that may be expected from so distinguished an editor — and 


a necessity for any tourist really interested in the places he is visiting, 


~ 


Shropshire _ JOHN PIPER & JOHN BETJEMAN 

Oxfordshire JOHN PIPER 
Gloucestershire “ANTHONY WEST & DAVID VEREY 

Devon BRIAN WATSON 
Northumberland THOMAS SHARP 
Herefordshire DAVID VEREY 


The West. Coast of Scotland 


Pocket Pilot for the - 
South Coast 


STEPHEN BONB 


K. ADLARD COLES 


IN PREPARATION 


’ Wiltshire 
Norfolk 


THE LATE ROBERT BYRON & DAVID VEREY 


WILHELMfNE HARROD & THE REV. C. F. L. LINNBLE 
+ 


from all booksellers at 12/6 each 


PUBLISHED.BY FABER AND FABER LTD « 


Provide your own pension | 
tax free and guaranteed | 


(or add to your existing pension provisions) 
by effecting now a Personal Pension.Policy with 
“The Old Equitable”. “Enquire for details at your _ 


present age of a pension from age 65. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


' (founded 1762) Pay Bae 


F 19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders _ 


No agents 
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Please send details of “The Personal Pension Policy” to — 
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 recipes—one to a, page—from a great many 
is the Constance Spry Cookery Book countries. And the beauty of them is that 
(Dent, 50s.), Mrs. Spry says in a foré- though they taste rather expensive many of them 
word that though she may ‘have inspired the are economical. You would hardly know your 
_ book and played a part in the compiling of it, haricot beans, for instance, when with the help 
the real work was done by her co-author Rose- of some bacon bones, a little stewing pork and a 
- mary Hume. And how Rosemary Hume has ~ bay leaf they have become a French cassoulet. 
worked! This book has everything. It explains Inside Your Kitchen by Louise Morgan 
how to make the homely things—for instance, a (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) is what I call a ‘ guilt- 
successful rice pudding, and how to make the » making ’ book—the kind of book whose author 
exotic things—for instance, lobster americaine, has strong ideas about nutrition and makes one 
The recipes are clear and easy to follow, whether feel thoroughly ashamed of having ever opened 
Calf’s Head 4 la Poulette (if you have-six hours a tin or a packet, or used frozen peas or a cake- 
to spare), or Spaghetti Napolitana (if you have ~ mix. But I hope you will read this book—always 
only twenty minutes). And I can hardly imagine remembering, though, what I think Mrs. 
the domestic crisis that the Constance S pry Morgan seems to have forgotten, that sometimes 
_, Cookery Book will not meet, Are you worrying — a little of what you fancy, even if it-is tinned or 
_ about a long train journey with your children? — "Processed, does do you good! 

There is a chapter on train food, which is subtly _ And now I turn to the Esquire Cook Book, 
different from the chapter on picnic food. Or are by the editors of Esquife (Frederick Muller, 
_ you, perhaps, a young wife panicking about Ltd., 25s.), in which the first recipe that catches 
having your in-laws to a meal? Keep calm and my ‘eye—for a rice dish—says : ‘run cold water 
- turn to food for special occasions, and after through it, shake dry, put in oven and soon it 
that, maybe, to wines, their choice and serv. ing. _ will be dry and fluffy. Do you care that it is by 
Although the Price is high, I think the book is now totally devoid of nutrients?’ This book is 
well worth it to the cook who wants all her jn fact a light-hearted affair, the recipes are 
cookery books in one, or for a wedding present. superb and numerous (750 of them it says on 
The next book I want to mention is Epicure’s the jacket) but it quite cheerfully recommends 
- Corner (Heinemann, 16s.). The author, Maria frozen foods from time to time. It is a man’s 
‘Kozslik Donavan, is.a Hungarian by birth, and, book, and deals with the sort of things men fuss 
like many~ “Hungarians, she seems to have about, and gives precise information about 
travelled widely and to be an excellent cook. It measurements, the use of herbs, and so on. 

is a collection of os eater oe well-printed — Woman’s Hour’ 


MONG recently published ‘cookery books 


orn 


Entente Cordiale. 


ie? 


: oo No. 1,364. 


~ Prizes (for the. fick three correct. 
_ value 30s., 21s., and 


oluti : book tokens, 
S. 6d, respectively 


Giosing dates fat post on Thursday, July 26. Entries | should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE ListENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
eee Crossword “in the left-hand: top ae In all aaa connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
r : : : ecision is final 


‘Any light or portion of a light may consist of a 
French or English word. Accents in the lights and 
punctuation in the clues to be ignored, 


CLUES—ACROSS 


The chief occupant is present (10) —“ 
Article of diet? Definitely (3) 
. The plight of an academician who turns his back on 
the sovereign (5) 
The den’s about half left, silly (6) 
Counsel-wolf (S) 
There’s a girl in this form (6) 
. A’curse to turn half a grain of millet into a sauce (7) 
Arab sighing for the little sea (5S) 
‘o7 begin. with, the men have grounds for action (6) 
Il, it’s this. continental food (3) ‘ 
the order of it is reversed (4) 
e’s nothing new in the tide turning—or is there? 


Brice one is—not two. It’s a beast (S$) _ 

* =i A yulgar man, Bobby (5) 

31, Jerk a ring out of the boat (4) 

. All but five are timid (4) 

|, Endless coil between the hills (4) 

Scandinavian gravel ridges (4) 

. It’s for adding, dear. The sum appears low down (6) 
. This must be an orbit, otherwise the edge is at the 
centre (7) 

'rize department (3) 

ut a fat cow in and get a bird out (8) 

. There’s crudity for a change in the answers (7) 

One is turned red (5) 


‘The vicar himself makes fast (6) 

mfisted in your Tempo? ‘Team up with a metro- 
“ = jome then! (6) 

af “he pas. ofa ‘thousand | dogs on the roads _ 


a - DOWN 


‘ ) this issue, I strike back, with salty effect (®) 
rl oie og acnlts ie puiget his nut (8). 


Notes on Contributors 


Sir FREDERIC HOOPER (page 75): managing 
director of a number of companies; Director 
of Business Training, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1945-46 

VINCENT HARLOW, C.M.G., D.Litt. (page 77): Beit 
Professor of the History of the British Empire, 
Oxford, since 1948; author of Founding of 
the Second British Empire, 1763-93, etc. 

F. ELWYN JONES, Q.C. (page 78): M.P. (Labour) 
for West Ham South since 1950; Member of 
British War Crimes Executive, Nuremberg, 
1945; Recorder of Swansea since 1953 

BRIAN ABEL-SMITH (page 79): Assistant Lec- 
turer in Social Science, London School of 
Economics 

F. J. ODGERS (page 83): Lecturer in Law, Cam- 
bridge University 

Lorp HatsHaM, Q.c. (page 85): M.P. (Con= 
servative) for Oxford City 1938-50; Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, 1931; author of 
The Purpose of Parliament, etc. 

STEPHEN BONE (page 86): artist and book illus- 
trator; author of Landscapes of Britain, etc. 

Lours KRAFT (page 88): member editorial staff, 
The Star, Johannesburg; General Secretary, 
South African Institute of International 
Affairs, 1944-54 

CoLin ROBERTS (page 92): Secretary to Dele- 
gates of Oxford University Press since 1954; 
Reader “in Papyrology, 1948-53; author of 
The Greek Bookhand, The Codex, etc. 


Its plain commonsense to us (4) 
. Position of 31A (6) 
It's rash to go up and warble (8) 


Re to) 


At Bee battle you must expect swearing in the 
air (6 
. Give the band a write-up, omitting to mention its 
ope Piece (5) 
Rubbish ’, I nearly said ‘ Shut up’ (4) 
. Bright. by name (5) 
. It’s clear it-is more than half empty (7) 
. Rake out of practice, but not bad (4) 
. It takes half a street to disperse the dew (6) 
. The warning’s at the back for the danger in front (7) 
. Bit of the Middle East in error on the Great North 
Road? (5)_- 
26. Never an alternative to keen (6) 
27. * These was a Jady once,.. . . That would not be @ 
queen, . . » For all the mud in 5) 
28. Out of town there’s mischief about the place (8) 
30. For example, water; not, for example, water (7) 
31. Rangers’ rivals out west (6) 
32. Low? No it is up on high—for defence (7) 
36. Eres (6) 
37. For and about a bed (5S) 
38. Danger to the marines (5) 
39. The pile itself is dumpy (5) 
41, Pressed into use in type-setting (4) 
44. With an extra bar inserted in the windlass (6) 
46. One new version (3) 
47, Spare moment (3) 


Solution of No. lI, 362 
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9. Crow tribe of American Indians. 
Ton. ” Sexe 12. Ci-garet-tes. 15. Lace-t. 22K. Draw= 


Tepee is conic. 


back ward. 23K. & 35, Cree-k. 25. ‘ Titus Andronicus * 
V, ii, 189. 29. Negr-it-o. nad & 37. & 39, Keats, “ Ode 
toa Nightingale * . 3IR, Idea-l. _ 


Prizewinners : Wst prize: J. N- Worledge (Stan- 
more); 2nd prize: R. D. Bollard (Croydon); 3rd 
prize: R. (on pap (Saltcoats) 


for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 


Jectures. It is necessary only to pass three 


108 


Study at Home 


a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain «a London University Degree 
without going “into residence”’ or attending 


examinations (in some cases two), You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A,, LL.D., Dept. FES5, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master of 
ENGLISH | 


You are judged by the way you speak 
. and write. 

Improve your English quickly and en- 
joyably by post. Many students say that 
the moderate fee charged for the Effective 
English Course is the best inyestment 
they have ever made. 

Post this advertisement to-day to The 
Regent Institute (Dept.391), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8, for a free copy of **‘ Word 
Mastery” (the prospectus) and enclose 
24d, stamp to cover postage. 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF 
LONDON ART SCHOOL 


424 Kennington Park Rd., London, $.E.11 
VISITORS 
Painting 
Philip Connard, 
C.V.O., R.A., R.W.S., N.EA.C. 


Sculpture and Wood Carving: 
John Skeaping, A.R.A. 
lettering and Engraving: 
Malcolm Osborne, C.B.E., R.A., P.R.E. 

STAFF 
Drawing and Painting: 
Innes Fripp, A.R.C.A. 
A. R. Middleton Todd, 

R.A., R.W.S., R.E., N.E.A.C. 
Rodney J. Burn, A.R.A., N.E.A.C. 
Robin Guthrie, N.E.A.C. 
Charles Mahoney 
Modelling, Sculpture and Carving: 
David McFall, A.R.A. 

Sydney Harpley 
Wood Carving, Gesso and Gilding: 

William Wheeler, A.R.C.A. 
Lettering: 

W..H. Sharpington 
Letter Cutting in Storie, Wood & Metal, 
‘Metal Engraving and Lithography: 

Henry Wilkinson, A.R.E., A.R.CA 


DAY, EVENING AND SUNDAY 
CLASSES 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
‘the registrar 
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London, W.1.—Al 
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Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 1 modern Postal Gourse } . 
editors ona 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories A Metropolitan Coll rae Sgt economical and CORRESPONDENCE a 
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FICTION-WRITING Management; for 1.8.M,A., Inst. of Exnort, ¢'c. | Tevels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, - 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by | exams. Many intensely Stactical (non-exam.) Northern, and others, Tondor University 


specialists. For 17 years we have been receiving | courses in business subjects. 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, | More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES Degrees (obtainable without residence), 
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are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% | payable by instalments. 

of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on “a 
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3k PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 


on your behalf, Fee returned if unearned. request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, Londoarat.4.4 


High fidelity reproduction — 
Plus 
VHF/FM 
radio 
reception 


Try Esperanto | 


Esperanto, the. simple inter-— 
national Tanguage. which is 
growing in popularity every 
day, is extremely. easy to ~ 
learn—has only a few simple — 
grammatical rules with no. 
irregularities. It provides ~ 
easy contact with people of | 
other lands. and thus. paves 
the | way to international 
friendship. — _ 

A complete correspondence course, 
_ © including textbook, dictionary and 
- correction of exercises costs only 


_ 10s. Send sixpence for informative 
literature. and introductory booklet. 


BRITISH” ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, | 
Ine. Dept. L.33L., 
140, Holland. Park Avenue, Lontion, W.11 


» This magnificent four wave-band radiogram not only _ 
+ gives genuine high fidelity reproduction from records, ; 
but permits interference-free reception of highest quality _ a 
from BBC’s newly available YHE/EM transmissions, - ~ 
“NO DETECTABLE DISTORTION. 9 valves, bass, and treble speakers, =~ 
negative feedback amplifier giving 6 watts output with no detect- 


able distortion. 3-speed autochanger. Distinguished, cabinet with 
pneumatic lidstay and spacious record compartment. Z 


Wy SOCIETY PAYING 
"INCOME TAX . 
EQUIVALENT TO.£6.1.9 

DEPOSIT 23% 


No expenses on investm 
or withdrawal, a 
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Ask your Ferguson Dealer to demonstrate The Ferguson “401 RG : 
—99 gns. Tax Paid ( for A.C. mains). 
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THORN yale a INDUSTRIES LTD., 233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, a. 


Write for full particulars sj 
GRAYS BUILDI NG SOCIETY 
22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX Estd. x 


Branch Offices—31 inten Ra., ‘Barking, Essex — 
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ASSETS—£2,400,000 | ‘RESERVES—£87,000 


A Welsh Coxswain 


THIS MAN IS NEWS 


every time a lifeboat puts to sea. 
He gives his services willingly: 
he deserves your support. Help 
~him by sending a contribution, 
however. small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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d., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, and published by the British Bidadaning Corporation at 35 Marylebone. 
i editorial communications to the Editor, Tus Lisréner, Broadcasting House, et. July 19, 1956 


